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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to our CORRESPONDENTS, 


Pollio’s favour will be gladly accepted. 


The Office of Editor of the Town and Country Magazine is already 
filled up. We with we had it in our. power to afford J. N. aififtance. 


Mr. K—fe of Dumfries cannot otherwife have the Magazines he wants, 
than by applying to his Bookfeller. 


It is impofible to adapt every hint given by our well-wifhers; but we 
are much obliged to Amicus for his advice. 


The Epiftle from Lorenzo Long is received, and fhall certainly have a 
place in our next; or, to adupt his own phrafeology, Mr. Long’s Letter 
fall /bortly appear. 


Peter Pindar the Third {cems to be an ufurper of the throne of Parnaffus: 
he certainly is not the legitimate Heir of the frff Peter. 


Lonifa’s Lamentation, a Poem, occafioned’ by immoderate ill luck in 
the Infurance of Numbers in the Lottery, is not deftitute of merit. Had 
fhe heen fuccefsful, the would perhaps have written with more fpirit, and 
her production might have been enticed to a corner in our Magazine. 


Peter Pounce is received, and fhall be attended to. 


The Letter figned Clericus, concerning Dr. Barry’s Fuffice of the Peace, 
now publifhing, mentions that Work in fuch extravagant terms that we 
cannot adit it. We think it merits every encomium that Clericus has 
given it; but we have not a defire of fubjecting ourfelves to the Duty, 
as an Advertifement, which would probably be demanded of us, were we 
to infert Clericus’s favour. Burn's hice has defervedly heen long 
citeemed, but Barry's Fuftice greatly furpaffes it; and it has this fingular 
advantage over the other, that ic will be brought down to the very hout 
of its completion ; and an annual Supplement will render it perpetually 
complete. We fhall be obliged to Clericus for any future Favour. 


The Articles we have juft noticed, are approved, and will confequent! 
appear in fucceffion. , PP ’ | y 
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Hisrories of the Tétera-Téte 
annexed; or, Memoirs of the 
THEATRICAL PEER of BERKs, 
and the Fatr ANTONIETTA. 
( No. 8, 9-) 


HE hero of-this memoir is, in 
his perfon, of the middle fize, 
and not remarkable for dignity or ele- 
ance; buthis fortuneis confiderable, 
The principal feature of his cha- 
racter, from his firlt entrance on 
public life, has been an immoderate 
attachment to horfemanfhip and 
driving, in which re{fpe& he is a 
formidable rival to fir John Lade. 
He is-conflantly prefent at every 
horfe-race, and bets to a large a- 
mount. He has a feat at W——e, 
where he has built a theatre, in 
which he himfelf has fometimes per- 
formed. He lives in a {plendid ftyle, 
and gives occafional f¢tes with great 
magnificence, 


Befides his fondnefs for the turf, 





he is well-known for his patronage 
of the art of bruifing, and has made 
his own premifes the feat of feveral 
boxing-matches, He has alfo receiv 
ed leffons in this athletic fcience from 
a celebrated tinman named Hooper, 
Whether he ever avira his wa- 
ger of avery fingular kind, is a mat- 
ter not perfectly afcertained. , 
But his lordfhip’s time is not 
wholly employed in thefe purfuits, 
He is mot fo much enamoured with 
the beauty, fymmetry, and ficetnefs 
of a race-hor(e, as to be infenfible to 
the charms, the graces, and the paces 
of an alluring female. He is not fo 
captivated with the ferocious exploits 
of a Mendoza, an Humphries, or a 
Big Ben, as not to be fufceptibie of 
the tender emotions infpired by beau- 
ty. Antonietta, the heroine of thefe 
memoirs, is a native of Compeigne, 
in France; an ancient town, ren- 
dered famous by the misfortunes of 
the Maid of Orleans, who was taken 
Q 2 pric 
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H flories of the Téte-a-Téte. 


Unwilling to arraign the condué 


jwirrg birth to Anronictta, ho has | happy to fupprefs the following cir- 
exhibsted in the dance on the Pari- | cumi{tance, but our, veracity revolts 


fian boards with great applaufe, 
and is by fome confidered as the 
Heinel of the day. 


at the ideas Whether fhe has been 
induced by the example of her lord 
and his affociates, or whether the has 


Our hero, whowas then at Paris, | a natural prepenfity to drinking, we 


faw the fair one exhibit. He was 
rot, as SMak/peare lays, * ftruck 
with a white wench’s black eye,’ 


|cannot pretend to determine; but 


ceriain itis, fhe has too ttrong an 
inclination to the bottle ; and has 


bur he was tripped into rapture by more than once exhibited convincing 
the rapid motions of Anronictta’s | proofs of inebrigtion. Once in par- 


{nowy legs. She had / effectuaily 
danced herfelf into bis lo:dhip’s 
good graces, that he took the e€ irhett 
opportunity of foliciting an interview, 
which was withour difficulty obtain- 
ed.. Accaftomed to the lanzuage of 
the turf, he expreffed bis aporoba- 
tion of her fore-band, and defeanted 
oa the proportion or her limbs 1n all 
the technical terms of jockeyfhip. 
Ahargainwasin {tantly (truck between 
them, and they were prefently in 
for the plate. 

Terms being fettled, and a depofit 
made, his lordihip and his fair ac- 
quilidion, turned their backs upon 
Paris, and fet off poft-hafte for the 
metropolis of England, No fooner 
had he unported this valuable trea- 
fure from the continent, than he 
conduted her to his manfion at 
V——c, where he folaces himfelf 
in her company, when there happens 
to be a ft.rnation in his moft favou- 
rite amulements. 

Though Antonictra has lefs em- 
ployment for her legs in Berkthire, 
than (he bad in the capital of France, 
fhe far from being inactive. She 
25 joint-man ger with his lordihip in 
the affairs ot his theatre, and occafi- 
onally entertains her patron and his 
eueits with a dance berween the acts. 
li his lordthip happens to be a little 
Imperfect in his parts, the attends be- 
hinithe feenes in the capacity of 
promp'cr, to put him dn the right 
way, aad enable him to proceed, 





| ticular, when the condefcended to 


dance a hornpipe between the play 
and entertginment, to gratify the 
tafte of John Bull, the loft the centre 
of gravity, fell indelicately on the 
floor, and difplayed fomething more 
than her white ftockings. Another 
time, under the influence of the juice 
of the grape, fhe torgot as manager 
to faften a trap-door on the flage, af- 
terthe conclufion of a pantomime. 
Early the next morning, when the 
hero and heroine were rehearfing a 
new part, the door into the infernal 
regions gave way, and both of them 
funk into the abyfs of darknefs. His 
lord(hip, however, on his parole, was 
permitted to leave thefe gloomy 
abodes for a time, accompanied with 
the aftonifhed lady. 

From thefe and other accidents, 
occafioned by the influence of the 
rofy God over the fipping Anroniet- 
ta, her patron formed feveral refolu- 
tions of expelling her from her joint- 
fovereignty in the theatre ; but thefe 
refolves were no fooner made than 
broken. The fair native of Com- 
peigne has ftiil a powerful fway over 
her peer, and her fituation is thought 
to be permanent. Her face, indeed, 
is Not very attractive, having too 
much of the oval form; though it is 
embelljfhed with the pouting Auftrian 
lip, in which fhe firongly refem- 
bles the queen of Louis XVI. Bue 
it was not a face that firit allur- 
ed our hero; fhe will not, there- 
fore, 
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fore, be indebred ro her face alone} 
for any power which fhe may 
hereafter exercife over her cnamour- 
ed noble fwain.- She is ateached 
to her lover by fome degree of affec- 
tion, as well as of gratitude, and 


feems perfectly indifferent to the rett | 


of his fex ; in confequence of which 
flie is not even fufpected of infidelity, 


Similies applied to Tieatrical Performers. 





and may, with a little prudence, con- 
tinue to be a principal partaker of 
his lordfhip’s favours. 





Fo the Editor ef the Town and Country 
Magazine. 


SEM ‘ 


1% the following quotations I have 
endeavoured to felect lines and fen- 
tences that feem applicable to feveral 
of our performers, at both houfes. 
Should you think them worthy of in- 
fertion, they are much at your fervice. 
When they are rather fevere, I have 
thought it fair and candid to put only 
- the initial letter of their names; neither 
"have I mentioned atwhich Theatre they 
are: fo that if the lines are unjuft, and 
not applicable, they will, of courfe, die 
ja their own obfcurity. 


CeNSOR. 


M rs. A 


«© What had I to do with play ? "— 
Gamefler. “ Thete qas atime when, 
ie.” Earl of Warrick. 
*¢ In cute curanda plus eque operata. ” 

Horace. 


Mrs. SIDDONS., 


“© Natura fublimis.’”’ 


Mr. HOLMAN. 
§*.Ingenui vultus puer.”’ Fuvenal. 


Mr. KEMBLE. 


‘* Go on, my boy, nor heed their far- 
ther call, 

Vain his attempt, who ftrives to 
pleafeyou all.’ Foote’s Prologue. 


Mr. and Mrs. K. 


$¢ Sic vifum Veneri ; a impares, 
*¢ Formas atque aninos ub juga ahenea 
6¢ Swvo mirfere cumjoce.” Horace. 





Hora: Ce 


Mss. J— 
——** tibi nomen 
Infani pofuere.” Horace. 
Mis F— 
Yet I refolve to keep the fecret.”— 
Wonder. 
Mr. 3B—— 


‘6 A difcontented and repining fpirit.’* 
Venue Preferved, 
Mr. K. 


——** T hope a man may with, 

*§ His friend’s wife well, and no harm 

done.” Vence Preferw da 
Mrs. C—— 


‘© He that lends 

“‘ His wife, if the be fair, or time or 
place, 

‘© Compels her to be falfe.” 

Every Man in bis Humour, 


Mr. LEWIS. 


——‘* the genteel, the airy, and the 
fmart.”’ Churchill. 
Mefdames W— and H. 


*€ Nos nu:nerus fumus, and fruges cone 
fumere nati.” Horace. 


M, B 
Love and wine give, ye godsy or take 
back what yegave. Comus. 


Mr. B . 
Then Rattle is not your real name? — 
Oh—No—only one I have afiuned— 
my name is Blewitt—Blewitt—at 
your fervice,”’ 
She Stoops to Conquer. 











Mrs. W. 
‘¢ © imitatores, fervum pecus! "*— 
Horace. 

Mrs. B. 


¢ Vox, et praterea nihil.” 


Mrs. BA\N NISTER. 


*¢ Were women all like thee, men would 
adore ’em!” Fair Penitent, — 


Mrs. W. 
‘“ Ruin enfues—difeafe — and endlefs 
fhame ! ”’ Fair Penitent. 
Mrs. S. (in Comedy) 
¢* Optat ephippia bos piger; optat arare 
caballus.”’ erace. 
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102 Account of the Meeting of the London Medical Scciety. 


their only viands ;—the limpid ftream 


DESCRIPTION| 
OF AN 
Inish PEASANT. 


Look at him, courteous readers !— 
that poor peafant, with all the feel- 
ings incident to human nature, with a 
heart as truly brave and noble as that 
which animated the breaft of an Alex- 
ander, with a proper portion of the milk 
of human kindnefs flowing through all 
his veins, and, perhaps too, the defcend- 
ent of Irith nobility, nay of Jrith kings 
or chieftains, is now labouring hard to 
fupport a wife, an aged mother, and 
eleven children upon atour pence a day ; 
eut of which he pays two poundsa year 
for his wrerehed hovel (inferior by far 
to a Northern pig-ftye)and aridgeof pota- 
toe ground ; fo that for the maintenance 
of fourteen perfons he has about fix 
pounds one fhilling and eight pence a 
year, from which, if we deduct the tythe 
of his little garden, his oppreffive hearth- 
money tax, his minifter’s money—and 
his prieft’s dues—our wretched peafant 
and all his fawily will have about five 
poundsa year for cloaths, tobacco and 
maintenance ; upon an average lefs a 
ood deal than feven fhillings annually a 
Sead ;—but that is not the worft of the 
matter ; for in fome parts of the king- 
dom, this hrave—this generous fellow, 
(who would fhare his potatoe and water 
with all his heart, with the ftranger, the 
mendicant, and the friendlefs) is ufed 
more cruelly than a negro flave, by not 
only the tyrant his landlord and mafter, 
but by the griping avaricious proctor, 
the aoaital hearth-money man, and 
every creature round him, who can af- 
ford to wear, eat, and drink, better than 
himfelf. His family, alas ! are totally 
naked! that old flannel jacket and bro- 
ken fheep- thin breeches, all his cloathing 
throughout the different feafons of the 
year; a dirty wad of ftraw— (more re- 
fembling litter from its age) the bed of 
Ware for the whole family—with the 
addition of a pig, if he is lucky enough 
to have one ;—a ragged cadow, and a 
pot te boil their potatoes, all their 
worldly efiecis, if fo lucky as to have 
been able to icreen them from the rapa- 
cious claws of the fmoke-man and his 
conftable.—Potatoes, as I fard before, 








their beverage, and cow and horfe dun 
their fuel !~Heavenly powers! fuc 
wretchednefs is hardly fupportable ! =, 
I can no more! 
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Account of the Meeting of the Lonvoy 
MEDICAL Socrgry,. 


THIS day (March 8) the Meprcay 
SocrETY of LONDON held their 
anniverfary meeting at their houfe in 
Bolt-Court, Fleet-itreet, when the pre- 
fident, Dr. James Sims, prefented the 
GOLD MEDAL (called the Foruer.- 
GILLIAN MEDAL) to Dr. Robert Wil- 
lan, of Ely Place, Holborn, for the beft 
Differtationon CUTANEOUS DISEASES, 


in anfwer to the prize queftion for the ° 


prefent year. . 

The Sirver MEDAL, annually given 
for the beft Paper written by a Fellow 
of the Society, was prefented to Mr. 
John Haighton, furgeon, for his Effay on 
Original Deafne/s, and various other in- 
genious communications. 

The other SirvER MEDAL annually 
awarded to any perfon, vot a fellow of 
the Society, was adjudged to Dr. Caleb 
Hillier Parry, of Bath, for his paper on 
the Removal of certain Difeafes of the 
Head by Compreffion of the carotid Ar- 
teries. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
to fill the refpective offices in the coun, 
cil for the eniuing year. 


Prefident, 2. Dr. Afh. 
Dr. James Sims. [3. Dr. Hayes. 
Treafurer, 4. Dr. Wallis. 
Dr. or gs. Dr. Ferris. 
Librarian, II. Anatomy an 
Mr. Hurlock, jun. Phafielegy: ¢ 
Secretaries, rt. Mr. Hai gh am 
™ 3 ir, Chamber-|, wr, Turnbull. 
aine. 


: - Mr. Forfter. 

> mir. Ridout. « Mr. Cairncrofs, 

Secretary for fa- 5- Mr. White. 
reign Corre/pon- 
CHCe, 


> w 


III. Surgery. 

Dr. Meyer. r. Mr. Norris. 
CoMMITTEES. |2. Mr. Simpfon. 

I. Theory and Prac-|3. Mr. Fearon. 
tice of Phyfic. \4. Mr. Ware. 

1. Dr. Saunders. *“}5. Mr. Houlftog. 

VI, Mid 
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_ lows ; 
friends of the Society dined together at 





1. Dr. Bancroft. 


¥V. Midwifery. 
2. Mr. Witham. 


#3. Dr. Dennifon. 
a. Mr. Pole. 3. Mr. Jamefon. 
3. Mr. Steele. 4. Mr. Samwell. 
4- Mr. Walfhman.|5. Mr. Dyfon. 


s- Mr.Webb. — lwit, Natural Phi- 


V. Materia Medica 
and Pharmag. veh by, and Ghe- 
x. Mr. Ar:niger. a 
a. Mr. Bureau. tr. Dr. Gilbert 
3e Mi. Dymond. Thompfon. 
4. Mr. Parkinfon. |2. Mr. Jackfon. 
| s. Mr. Hooper. |3. Mr. Field. 


© VI. Botany and Na-|4. Mr. Baker. 


tural Hiftory. 





5- Mr. Champney, 


‘ Anniverfary Oration for the Year 1791, 


Mr. Haighton. 





) The annual Oration for this year was 
delivered by Dr. Wallis, one of the fel- 
after which the members and 






the Crown and Anchor tavern, where 


* the following Ode, written for the occa- 


' fion by Dr. Wallis, and fet to mufic by 
| Mr. Percy, was performed. 


Op E. 


CHORUS. 


Hark, the lyre! 
He comes! 
Apollo comes! 


'} Sound, found his praife Galenic fons ! 
) Refound his fame, ye lofty domes ! 


And now to him your annual tribute pay, 


) Tohim, great God of phyfic ;—God of day. 


Duct—Mefrs. Gore and Sedgwict. 


When burning fever rnfhesthro’ cach vein, 
> Pierces each nerve with agonizing pain ; 


» He bids his fons, the cooling ftream fupply, 


Gurb the wild fenfe, and calm the mad’n- 
ing eye. 


When dropfy chills, and deluges the frame, 


And tott’ring palfy damps the vital flame; 
> He arms his fons to clear th’obftruéted 


e way, 
| And bring th’expiring mortal into day— 


Chorus, Hark, the lyre, &c. 


Duet and Chorus—Mefrs. Stevens, Gore, 
Pearce, and Sedgwick. 


) When furious Mania feiz'd the beft of kings, 


And loud complaint, thro’ all the empire 
| rings ; 





, He, as afecond Pytho, headlong hurled 


) Th@monfter down, and joyed a weeping 


world— 






Deferipion of the City of Rouen. 
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States, ep kingdoms, band beforc his 
rine ; 

Nay, worlds confefs his art, his power di- 
vine— 

*Tis heav'n’s beft gift, purfu'd on nature's 

lan. [man— 

God’s grand prafidium, 'gainft the ills of 

Chorus. Hark the lyre, &c. 


“ Next een to God, the Coan® chieftain rood, 
“ Who fem’ d by art Difeafe's noifome fleod : 

“ And lo ! Pandora, fouts difmayed ber eyes, 
“© Like this, where medic temples awful rije.” 


Trio—Mefrs. Stevens, Gore, and Sedgwick. 


Long may it flourith—pour its bleflings 
down, 

And all his fons with rofy honours crown ; 

Who, clad in fcience, fpend their lateft 
breath, [ death. 

Man, fick’ning man, to guard from pain and 


Purfue—purfue the race, fo well begun, 
With zeal, witk vigor, thro’ each winding 
run, trod— 
Ne’er quit the path, our ancient father 
The joy of man,—the honour of hisGod.— 


Chorus. Hark, the lyre, &c. 





Defcription of the City of Rouen, the 
Capital of Normandy, in France. 


( With an elegant View of the Harbour. J 


ROUEN, the Rothomagus of the an- 

cients, afterwards called Kotho- 
mum, the capital of Normandy, is feated 
in a diftriG called le Vexin Normand, 
and is environed on three fides by high 
hills covered with trees, and on the 
fourth is feated on the north bank of the 
Seine, in the forty-ninth degree thirty-fix 
minutes.north latitude, and in the firft de- 
gree ten minuteseaft longitude. It is alfo 
watered by two little rivers called Aubet- 
teand Robec. The tide flows fo high 
up the Seine, that veflels of above two 
hundred tons burthen can come up hi- 
ther and load and unload at a large quay, 
which is built along the city. Its fitua- 
tion is fo very commodious for trade, 
that Roueff is confidered as the centre of 
the northern trade of France. It had 
formerly a ftately ftone bridge over the 
Seine, of thirteen arches, but it is now 
ruined ; and there is another of boats 
of a very artificlal ftructure built near it, 
and extending two hundred and feventy 





* Hippocrates. 
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in length ; it rifes and falls with 

the tide, and is paved like the ftreets. 
This bridge however colts a great deal 
of money to keep it in repair ; and they 
are obliged in winter to take itin pieces, 
left the ice fhould damage or carry fome 
part of it away. The city has no other 
fortifications but a wall, with round tow- 
ers in the antique tafte, and irregular 
baftions to defend the gates on the land 
fide, except an old caftle which was be- 
gun in the = 1419, as foon as king 
Heary V. of England had made himfelf 
matter of Rouen, and was-finifhed in the 
It is an 
antique building of little flrength, flank- 
ed with five large round towers; It has 
adraw-bridge, the whole beivg enoom- 
pafled with a wer ditch. Jn this city 
there is, however, no garrifon, though it 
hasa particular governor. 

Rouen is very populous, for it con- 
tainsfeventhoufand, two hundred hontes 
in which are fixty thoufand perions ; 
but isnot very fpacious. The ftreets in 
general are very clofe and narrow, and 
the houfes moftly of wood and plailter ; 
it has however, fix large fuburbs, in 
which are five parifhes, and thirty in 
the city; it has allo fifty convents, and 
four abbies: the Jefuits had alfo a col- 
lege here. Its archbifhop has fix fuffra- | 
gans, anda province of thirteen hundred 
and eighty-cight parifh-charches, befides 
chapels, and his annual revenue amounts 
to 82,000 livres (js00l. ferl.) out of 
which he pays twelve thouland florins to 
the court of Rome. He ftyles hunfelf 
primate of Normandy, though he has | 
no’ bifhop in his province, fuffragan to | 
him ; bat for this title he has no fuperi- 
or in France, and he depends immediate- | 
ly on the holy fee. ‘The city is adorned | 
with many ftately piles of building, | 
among which is the cathedral, dedicated | 
tothe Virgin Mary, the choir of which | 
is lined round with copper. It has three 
very lofty towers, particularly that of | 
the pyramid, the {pire of which is only | 
mide of wood, and covered With lead, 
gilt. It hastwo hundred fteps, and the 
whole edifice upwards of fix hundred to 
the top. In thiscathedral are to be feen 
the monuments of fevera! kings, lords, 
and prelates ; and likewife the monu- 
mentof John, duke of Bedford, who was 
regent of France, ae our Henry VI, 
In the Butter tower, 
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Defeription of she City of Rouen, 


is that juft mentioned, isa great bell, ter 
feet in height, the fame in diameter, and 
weighs thirty-fix thoufand pounds. Oy 
the: great gate is a triumphal arch in ho- 
nour of king Henry the Great, with em- 
blems of hisconqueft over the holy league, 
The body of the church is fupported by 


twenty pillars; and, upon the whole,’ 


this church exceeds in beauty and regu 
larity that of Notre Dame at Paris. Thé 
other remarkable ftru@tures are the 
church of St. ‘Toin, a very lofty buifd- 
ing, chiefly fameus for its great bell ; 
the convent of the Cordeliers ; the 
church which lately belonged to the Je- 
fuits ;the church and abbey of St. Owen; 
and the parliament-houfe ; which are alf 
beautiful ftruétures. The archbifhop’s 
palace is alfo a fine building, adorned 
with elegant paintings and pleafant gar- 
dens. In the veal-market ftands the 
image of the celebrated Maid of Orleans 
whom the Englifh had the cruelty to 
hurn asawitch, and is here reprefented 
kneeling before Charles VI. and in the 
New-market is the ftatue of Louis XV. 
erecled in 1721; but this is a very ors 
dinary piece of workmanhhip. 

The trade carried on in the city and 
diftrict of Rouen, is very extenfive, con- 


filing of woollenand linen cloths, leather, 


hats, paper, and many other merchan- 
dizes. The woollen manufactures, which 
employ feveral thoufand workmen, are 
particularly advantageous to the whole 
province ; but they are only fo far pro- 
fitable to the nation in general, as they 
prevent the money from being fent 
abroad; but the linen manufactures of 
various forts exported to Spain are highly. 
beneficial, andthe returns generally made¢ 
in cafh. 

Rouen has undergone various calami¢ 
ties and viciffitudes of fortune ; it hag 
been almoft entirely burnt thirteen of 
fourteen different times. In 841, it was 
taken by the Normans ; the Englifh 


made themfelves mafters of it in 1418» | 
and in 1449 it was furrendered to Charles ° 
It was afters } 


VII, the French king. 
wards flormed and taken by the French 
proteftants, and retaken and plundered 
in 1562 under Charles IX. Anthony of 
Bourbon, king of Navarre, received @ 
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mortal wound before it; but his fon cy 


Henry IV. took it intsg2. In this cit¥ 


| died William I. king of England, come 
Ascoum 


monly furnamed the Conqueror. 
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fecount of the Proceedings of both 
Houseés of PARLIAMENT. 


( Continued from page 88.) 
[See the King’s Speech, p. 27.] 
HOUSE or LORDS. 


Fan. 21, 1790- 


T ORD Falmouth rofe for the purpofe 

* of moving an addrefs of thanks to 
his majefly; it was an honour he knew 
which many of their lordfhips would be 
proud of, and although they might be 
able to imprefs it with more ability, yet 
no one of them could do it with more 
fincerity than he fhould. The profpect 
of affairs upon the Continent, however 
it might end, or however diftrefling to 
the parties coucerned, was a flattering 
circumitance to this country, that in 
their ftruggle for liberty, they contider- 
ed our conftitution as worthy their imi- 
tation, which had long been the object 
of their envy; it was but a fhort time 
back when we were at war with half the 
world, without a fingle ally ; and now, 
almoft all the powers on the Continent 
were at variance, it muft give every man 
fincere pleafure to find we are at perfect 
peace, and had repeated aflurances of 
amity from them all. His majefty, by 
his late journey, had an opportunity of 
finding how fenfible all ranks of his peo- 
ple were of the bleflings they enjoyed 
under his mild and benignant reign, and 
their loud teftimonies of congratulations 
were a convincing proof they were en- 
tirely fatisfied with thofe men with 
whom he had thought proper to en- 
truft the affairs of flate, and whofe 
meafures had preferved this tranquillity 
abroad, increafed our commerce, and 


+ rendered our revenues flourifhing at 
(y home. His lordhip then moved the 
» addrefs, which, as is always the cafe, 


was a mere echo of the fpeech. 
Lord Cathcart followed the noble lord, 
_ and went over nearly the fame ground. 


The motion paffed. 


| eect 


| HOUSE or COMMONS. 
Fe ORD Valletort moved the addrefs.— 


Se 
$ 
* 


He faid the motion which he had 
made did not ftand in need of any eluci- 


dation frem him, to imprefs on the 
houfe its neceflity and propriety. Rely- 


ne ? > 7 siler “oe 1 «* ‘ y 
ane on the indulgence ait candour Or | 
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thofe who heard him deliver his fenti- 
ments, he felt himfelf confident in the 
part he had taken, and he had an infi- 
nite pleafure in being able to fay, that 
the facts which were comprifed in the 
addrefs were too obvious to require the 
leaft aid from any thing he could ad- 
vance. Every gentleman who had heard 
the fpeech, muft feel, as he did, the 
peculiar happy fituation of this country, 
compared with the melan holy fituation 
of others. It was unneceffary for him 
to direct the attention of the houfe to 
the diftracted flate of a neighbouring 
kingdom, where the eftablified confti- 
tution had been abolifhed, and her pro- 
vinces fubjeét to the depredations and 
fury of a profligate and licentious mob. 
Such a detail, however favourable to 
England, when contrafted to her happy 
fituation, would be too irkfome for him 
to repeat, and would, perhaps, be too 
great atrial for the patience of the houfe 
to hear. In the metropolis of France, 
tumult and riot had fuperfeded the 
ancient conftitution and the laws; ra- 
pine ftalked abroad réfiftlefs; and the 
palace of the monarch had been con- 
verted into a prifon, In the Low 
Countries, the Nandard of independence 
had been ereéted, and with fuccefs ; 
while the emprefs of the North was 
alfo involved in a feries of complicated 
troubles.—Amid all thefe jarring in- 
terefts, when kingdom was fighting 
igainit kingdom, and houfe again{t 
houfe, it was a happy reflection that all 
agree in their pacific difpofition towards 
this country. In this ftate of general 
warfare, the commerce of England re- 
mained uninterrupted, her trade was 
improving, and her revenues increafing. 
He thought fhe fhould acknowledge, 
with him, a fincere gratitude for theft 
bleffings which could only fpring from 
the peculiar protection of divine Provi- 
dence, the paternal cares of his majefty, 
and the wifdom and induftry of his mi- 
nifters, who kept her calm. amid the 
general ftorm, and prevented her from 
fharing apart of the general calamity of 
neighbouring powers, whilft the fympa- 
thized in their misfortunes. He next 
adyerted to that part of the {peech which 
noticed regulations in the exportation of 
corn.—He complimented his majefty on 
the great care he had taken to prevent 
domettic iftenfion, by the falutary Reps 
which had been adopted to prevent its 
fearcitv; and contented himfelf with 
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flightly touching on a fubject on which 

he was well convinced that others were 

betrer qualified than him to deliver their 
inions. 

Mr. Cawthorne feconded the motion. 

Mr. Pitt faid he was aware that the 
regulations which had originated in the 
privy council, and which had been re- 
commended to his majefty, refpecting 
the exportation of corn, were not ftriclly 
warranted by law—yet he had that re- 
liance on the candour of the heufe, that 
when it was acquainted with the urgency 
of the cafe, it would agree with him in 
his opinion, as to the neceffity of the 
mreafure which had been adopted. 

Alderman Sawbridge expreffed him- 
felf averfe to this difpenfing power in the 
privy council. If the houfe agreed to 
the fentiments of Mr. Pitt, it was the 
fame thing as to fay, that parliament 
had made a bill deficient in every par- 
ticular, and then fubmitted it for cor- 
rection to the arbitrary power of the 
crown. He was of opinion that the 
molt conflitutional mode of proceeding 
would have been to iflue a proclamation 
to aflemble the parliament, and give it 
the opportunity of correcting its own 
errors, if any had appeared in the bill. 

The addrefs was not oppofed, and a 
committee was appointed to prepare the 
fame. 

There was no material bufinefs or 
debate till, —the 

29th. Mi’. ilopkins moved, that it is 
the opinion of the committee, that 
20,000 feamen be employed for the fea 
fervice of this year, including 3860 
marines, 

Sir Grey Cooper begged to fay a few 
words :—He had hoped to have feen the 
navy reduce@to 18,000 men. The ad- 
dition of 2000 men for the fervice of laft 
year had been accounted for fpecifically 
at that time. But from the fpeech of 
his majefty, who had affured the houfe 
of the pacific difpofition of all king- 
doms towards England, he had hoped 
to have feen the reduction take place 
this year. The only fund by which a 
country can pay off a national deb: 
mult be by reduction. The reafons of 
this increale he withed not to enquire, 
af they were amproper ; but he could 
not help faying, from the year 1786, 
ve mavy debt had increafed in an annual 

NOf 4i3,co00l, Ne confeffed that he 
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had neither feen a reduction inthe army 
eftablifhment or in the ordnance. He 
had been difappointed, they were both 
the fame. ‘Thus in the three great fer. 
vices from 1786, there has heen an in. 
icreafe of 866,000]. a year more than the 
| eNimated account. If tothis were added 
| thenavy debt increafe which was10o oool. 
ayear, the toral exceedings would be 
| above g00,o00l. If there was any thing 
limproper in this enquiry, he did not 
i with to prefs it. “The minifter muft be 
trefponfible if the confequences were 
bad. The increafe of the navy debt of 
100,0001. a year he could have defired 





ithe navy debt.—With refpect to the 
fituation of foreign powers, it was too 
delicate a fubje&t to enter upon ; but he 
could not refrain from faying, that the 
fituation of France was fuch, that this 
country could entertain no fear of being 
involved in a war with her. 

Mr. Pitt complimented fir Grey 
Cooper on his candour, which deferved 
pevery proper explanation with refpec 
to the 20,000 feamen for the fervice of 
this year; the fame caufes exifted this 
year for that number as were ftated latt 
year: it was flill neceflary to keep up 
a large force in the Mediterranean, and 
in the Eaft Indies; gentlemen, he hoped, 
would fuppofe nothing alarming from 
this increafe, only that his majefty’s 
fervants had thought the meafure necef- 
fary. To the other parts of the baro- 
net’s fpeech he would not reply ; the 
proper time would he when the finances 
of the nation came under confideration. 

Same converfation enfued between 
Mr. Pit, fir Crey Gooper and captain 
Berkeley, in which the laft gerftlemaa 
informed fir Grey Cooper, that the 
ordnance had decreafed this year confi- 
derably. 

The motion was then put and carried ; 
alfo that 4l. per month per man be al- 
lowed for their maintenance. 

The report was ordered to be brought 
jupon Monday. 





Army EsTImMATES. 


Sit G. Young moved the army efi 
mates ; the eftimate was the fame as 
{the laft year, excepting only an addition 
of 200 men for New South Wales, and 
another augmentation of 400 men for 

the 
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Proceedings 
the Well Indies, the whole expence of 


which would not exceed 4oool. 
Mr. Martham requetted that his ma- 
jefly’s fpeech from the throne might be 


read, which was accordingly done by , 


the clerk of the houfe. ‘The affurances, 
he obferved, made in the fpeech, were 
fuch as gave the moft favourable pro- 
mife of harmony to the country. But 
he was not aflonifhed to find the pre- 
fent difpofition for extravagance, as the 
aimy eflimates has been increafing ever 
fince the year 1787, when in dis opinion 
they ought to have decreafed in a retro- 
grade proportion to their increale. 

The army eftimates, he remarked, 
fhould always be looked upon with a 
jealous though not with a peevifh eye. 
In the year 1775, during a war, feventy 
regiments were then in pay, confilling 
of 575 men each, at the prefent, which 
is a time of profound peace there ap- 
pears an increafe of feven regiments, 
when it has been underftood that in the 
year 1784 there would be a reduction 
of four regiments. He faid that three 
or four regiments had been railed under 
the pretence that they were wanted in 
the Welt and Eaft Indies; but that this 
increafe was not necefiary at this time to 
protect our dominions every gentleman 
mult admit, who confidered the relative 
fituation of France now, and at the time 
the augmentation had taken place. 

Ve have, fays he, befides, loft thirteen 
colonies, which do not want our pro- 
tection, and that is an additional argu- 
ment againit the increafe of the number 
of troops; and the information which 
was given by the king’s fpeech, he in- 
fifted flood on record in corroboration 
of his arguments. 

Inevery refpeét our finances have 
anfwered, but the eftimates have fo much 
increafed as to leave the country no 
room to boaft of her flourifhing fituation. 
He did nor, he declared, agree in the 
opinion, that the taxes fhould be taken 
off the fubje&t, which had been cheer- 
fully granted, in confequenceof any tem- 
porary proiperity which might appear in 
the public affairs; but if the revenue 
exceeded the expenditure, it was fair 
that the overplus fhould go towards the 
payment of the national debt, and not 
towards the fupport of unneceflary ex- 
travagance. Mr. Marfham concluded 
by faying that there were only ninety 
men lefs ationed now at Gibraltar than 
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there were at both Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca during the time of the war. 

Mr. Pitt confeffed there was no rea- 
fon to queftion the fincerity of the de- 
clarations, to which the fpeech had ad- 
verted refpeing the peaceable difpofi- 
tion of the different powers on the 
Continent towards this country. The 
events were fuch as very jultly attracted 
the attention of his majefty ; and though 
there was at prefent every appearance 
of harmony, as well from what was 
manifeited in the feniments of the 
jarring interefts, as what was likely to 
proceed from the moderation and good 
intentions of our fovereign, fiill he 
thought it was neceflary to make fuch 
arrangements as en * prevent the 
country from being furprifed in cafe 
fhe was involved ina war. It was better 
to prepare for the worft; and in cafe 
Great Britain fhould be ealled in as a 
mediator, the refpectable fituation of 
her forces would have the defirable 
effet of giving weight and efficacy to 
her meafures and her decifions. 

The profpect at prefent, though 
favouralie, he would not take upon him 
to fay, warranted a decreafe of the 
army eftablifhment. He applauded the 
candour of Mr. Martham, when deliver- 
ing his opinion, that taxes fhould not be 
lowered agreeably to the profperity of 
our finances. Noman could have more 
additional motives than he had to with 
that the fubject was not burdened by 
taxation, but the credit of the nation 
muit be maintained; and without thefe 
taxes, which were fo much fubjedts of 
popular diffenfion, it was impoffible that 
her credit could be maintained, or con- 
fequence fupporied. The actual eftab- 
lifhment of the army, he aflerted was 
no more than what it was prior tothe 
laft war, but the expences were greater, 
he lamented the circumflances of their 
being heavier, theugh he trufted the 
houle would not admit them as a jult 
ground of reproach. 

The provifion made for officers’ 
widows, had iacreafed the navy eftimate 
confiderably. The money neceflary to 
fupply ther claims, might, without 2 
proper inveftigation, feem a burthe; 
the public; but when once properly 
underftood, he well knew, that the i:be- 
rality of the people, inftead of curtading 
its munificence, would feel happy 
contributing owards th Up} 
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deferving objes, As to che plantation 
eftimates he could not agree that the 
arguments ufed by Mr. Marfham, would 
apply now: it was a queftion on which 
the houfe had before decided and the 
prefenr fituation of the country, com- 
pared to its fituation at that period, did 
not by any means render a renewal of 
the fubje&t appofite or neceflary.— The 
additional number of men intended to 
garrifon Gibraltar, he did think could, 
with any degree of plaufibility, be ob- 
jected to. Incafe of any fudden attack, 
which was always to be apprehended in 
that quarter, he afked what would be 
the confequence, if minilters were remils 
in fending a proper number of men to 
its protection ?——The arguments offered 
acainft the additional number of men 
being fent to the Weill Indies had been 
before argued in detail, and the houfe 
had determined, that every meature 
ought to be taken in time of. peace, to 


‘ 


prevent them from being furprifed in 


- time of war by the enemy.—Another 


caule of the increafe of the army efli- 
mates, was the promotion of officers 
from half to full pay, but from that cir- 
cumflance, the public would derive ad- 
vantages from the conflitution of the 
vegiments into which they were grafted, 
as in cafe of war, their experience and 
difcinline would demonftrate, that the 
meature was extremely advileable. 

Mr. Fox cheertuily acceded, that, 
however burthenfome the taxes, it was 
the duty of a minifter to preferve the 
revenue, and rather, by curtailing the 
national expenditure, to thew his oeco- 
nomy, than to lower thofe exifting taxes, 
which had been cheerfully adminiftered 
by th 


e 
, 
the ijliate. 


” 


Llowever harfh this fenti- 
ment might appear, or however irk- 


Jome may be tor him to deliver, ftill 
neither the objefions which might be 
offered wy lupe ficial oblervers, or the 
reproa hie 5 which might Low from po- 
r imion fhoull ever prevent him 


. Sl eatin te of 
1 Gelivering jy lentiments, when 


supported oy coniticutional grounds, 
> +) » | . 
t| i they thouid appear favourable 
tot le who were adverfe in other par 
ficuiars to his political opinions. 

lhe Te ee 7 

A vetting of the army eftimaies 
Oot 


ways to be viewed with ai a 
e, for the fatety of the conftitu- 


Ricans . : 
Cepeaded in this inflance particu- 
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larly on the caution and watchfulnefs of. 


the houfe. The increafe of the army 
fhould never pafs without obfervation 
and explanation. But while he applied 
thefe remarks as confiftent with the fitua- 
tign of a free people, he ftill beheld, 
with fincere gratulation, and faw, asa 
lover of univerfal liberty, that the foldiers 
in neighbouring countries did not ceafe 
to be citizens. 

There was no period during the ex. 
iftence of the world, he admitted, like 
the prefent, where the army extraor. 
dinaries could be looked upon in a lefs 
unconftitutional point of view; but the 
{peech from the throne, had in fa&, 
predicted peace and harmony towards 
this country, and therefore it could not 
proceed from any thing but a defire of 
lavifhing the national wealth, to propofe 
an augmentation of the army. The 


freedom and happinefs of this country 
yy 


which has been the admiration of others, 
and thought worthy of their emulation, 
are owing to two caufes; the firft and 
principal one is, that we have procured 
a free and happy conftitution; the 
fecond is, that we have furpafled the 
trial, and now enjoy the fruits of our 
refolution; and that principle which 
infpired us to obtain our freedom, ought 
not to be fubdued by the idea that it 
cannot be loft, It was not neceflary, he 
faid, to go into a detail of other points, 
further than to fay, that the refult of 


| thefe contemplations is, that to preferve 


that conftitutional freedom inviolate, is 
to diminith, and not to extend the army. 
The queftion was extremely fimple in 


| itsnature, and as fuch it would be found. 


: y adr | | —It was merely, whether we are at this 
people towards the fupport of | 


period more liable, than,in the year 
1787, to fuffer by the affau!ts of other 
powers? The anfwer mutft be to this 
queftion, by every common reader of a 
newfpaper—by every fuperficial ob- 


| ferver ?>—No—Why then is the country 
|burthened by an increafed eflablihh- 


ment ? 
In refpec&t to France and Spain, he 


afked, if from thele quarters there was 


any caufe to think that our tranquillity 
would be dillurbed 7—As to France, he 
thoucht the prefent revolution in het 
conftitution would make her a much 
better neighbour, as fhe would not be 
influenced by the defigns of ambitious 
men, or be made the dupe of their polt- 
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tical turpitude. She would now have a 
king who may think for himfelf, and 
not continue to be the inftrument of 
defigning men, who had no wifh but 
for their own profperity.—As thefe 
motives of ambition had vanithed, it 
was not likely that we th ould be attacked 
by France; and as for Spain, without 
the afliftance of France, fhe would {carce- 
ly hazard a contett. If thefe obferva- 
tions were tried, all fears of the mini- 
filer are chimeras and pretences. He 
next adverted to the fubfidiary treaties, | 
and afked if that had been taken into 
the account, as it was probable they | 
might be called on, and a provifion be | 
called for on a future feihon. 

On the fubjet of Gibraltar he was! 
the leaft inclined to comment, yet he! 
could not avoid gbferving, that he| 





a 


thought that popular fortreis was made | 


a pretext to fquander in the prefent | 
inflance the public money.—He thought | 
it was ftrange that Minorca and Gibral- | 
tar, during the war had only as many | 
troops to man their garrifons, as Gib-| 
raltar, with the deficiency of only goo} 
men, now in time of peace ; and at 2| 
time that we were deftitute of allies, and | 
when we had no hopes of acquiring 
them. 

It itis faid that we have extended 
our military eftablifhment to provide for 
our fubfidiary treaties, what is the anfwer 
from foreign powers ?—Great Britain 
has fent troops te her Weft Ipdia iflands 
to protect us, but has neither provided | 
money er fhips; people who confider | 
the conduct of miniflers with acrimony 
will fay the fame, and exprefs their 
aftonifhment at the pratection given to! 
the Weft Indies, when that proteétion | 
might be wanted at home. He withed | 
to know how a force inthe Weft Indies 
added to the domeftic fame of our| 
ftrength. He thought the prefent was 
a time to take advantages of the fitua- | 
tion of France. The advantages he! 
fhould take, would be, he faid, to reduce 
our eftablifhment, to fecure our credit, | 
and make it impoflible for her to oppofe 
in future with any probability of fuc- 
cefs.— With this generous fentiment Mr. | 





Tox concluded. 
Mr. Marfham fpoke in reply. 
Colonel Phipps, in reply, paffed a! 
panegyric on the military, and their feats | 
id Une year 378¢ 
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Lord Fielding replied, and with much 
fuccefs. 

The refolutions were then carried, 
and the report ordered to be received. 

Captain Berkeley moved the ordnance 
eflfmates. 

Captain Macbride rook notice of the 
works at Port{mouth ; 37001. he faid, 
had been granted to repair the gover- 
nor’s houfe; but he was aftonithed to 
find a fumptuoue manfion had been 
built for his refidence. A new wall had 
been allo erected, which anfwered no 
other end than to fhut out the air from 
the inhabitants. “The expences attend- 
ing on thefe he could not find in the 
eftimates, and expreffed his dilapproba- 
tion at fuch conduct. 

Mr. Roll, captain Berkeley, and gene- 
ral Burgoyne, entered in a defultory 
-and uninterefting conyerfation; the re- 
folutions pafled, and the reporr was 
ordered to be received, 


(To be continued ) 
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(Continued from Page 63.) 
DiALOGUE the SEVENTH. 


On the Parliaments. 


QS t the word parliament of ancient 
origin ? 
A. No: it is of modern date, derived 


from the French, fignifying a place of 


mecting and conference ; and was firlt 
applied to general aflembltes of the lates, 
under Lewis the Seventhin France, about 
the middle of the twelfth century. 

>. How long, and under what names, 
hath this general council been held in 
England | 

A. At hath been held immemorially 
under the feveral names michel /ynoth, 
or great council; »uchel-gemote, or great 
meeting ; or more frequently «uittena 


gemote, or the meeting of wife men. 


2. What was it ftyled in Latin ? 

A. \t hath feveral titles, particularly 
commune concilium regni, magnum con- 
cilium regis, curia magna, conwventus 
maznatum vel procerum, affifa generalis, 
and communiias regnia Angi. 


2. W hich 
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2. Which are the moft ancient in- 
flances of its meeting ; 


A. There arc inftances fo carly asthe | 


reien of Ina, king of the Welt Saxons, 


Offa, king of the Mercians, and Ethel- | 


bert, king of Kent, in the feveral realms 
of the heptarchy. 

2. Which is the earlieft inftance of its 
mecting, after the union of the heptar- 
chy ? 

A. The reign of Alfred, who ordain- 
ed for a perpetual ufage, that thefe 
councils fhould meet twice in the year, 
or oftener if need be, to treat of the go- 
vernment of God's people, how they 
fhouldl keep themfelves from fin, and 
fhould receive right. 

2. Did his Saxon and Danihh fuccef- 
fors keep this ordinance ? 

A. They held frequent councils of 
this fort, as appears from their refpective 
codes of laws, the titles whereof ufually 
toeak thenrto be cnacted either by the 
king with the advice of his wittena ge- 
mote, or wife men, or to be enaded by 
the wifemen with the advice of the king, 
«« to be enaed by them both together. 


e. Were thefe councils held by the , 


princes of the Norman line ? 


Phere are proc ts upon record 


* 


uw! ih thew they were. In the reign of \ 


Henry the Second, the general afiize is 
{poken of, as a meeting well known, and 
its Statutes’or cecilions. are put in con- 
tradifiinGion to cuftom or common law; 
and in Edward the Third’s time, an act 
of parliament made in the reign of Wil- 
Jiam the Pirft, was pleaded and judicially 
allow ec. y 

©. Which is the earlieft date that af- 
certains the conftituticn of parliament as 
r now ftands? 

A, \t was marked out fo long ago as 
the year 1215, mthe 17th year of king 
John, by the great charter, granted by 
that prince, wherein he promites to fum- 
mon allarchbifhops, bifhops, abbots, earls, 
wd greater barons, and all other tenants 
in chief underthe crown, by the theriffand 
bailiffs ; to meet at a certain place, with 
forty days notice, to affefs aid and fcu- 
tages, when neceiary : but that it has 
fubliled from the year 1266, there 
can be no doubt, as there are writs 


extent of the ggth year of Henry the 


Third, to fummon knights, citizens, | 


and burgefles to parliament. 
©. How is the parliament fummoned 
to mect ? 
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A. By the king’s writ or letter, iffued 
out of chancery, by advice of the privy 
council, at leatt forty days before it be- 
' gins to fit s and it is a branch of the pe- 
rogative that no parliament can be con- 
| veged by its own authority, or any other, 
| except the king alone. ’ 

2. Then how is it convened in cafe of 
ithe demife of a king of queen ? 

A. If there be no parliament in heing, 
the former parliament revives, and is to 
fit fix months, unlets diffolved by the 
fucceflor. 

©. How often is the king bound to 
call a parliament ? 

A. it was enacted in the 6th year 
of king William and queen Mary, that 
a new parliament fhall be called within 
three years after the determination of 
the former: and by a precedent ftatute 
inthe fame reign, it is declared to be 
one of the rights of the people, that for 
redrefs of all grievances, and for the 
amending, firengthening, and preferving 
the laws, parliaments ought to be held 
frequently. 

©, What are the conflituent parts of 
a parliament? 
| A. The king’s majefly fitting in his 
! royal political capacity, the lords {piri 
tual and temporal, who fit together with 
the king a one houle, and the commons 

who fit by themfelves in another. 
| ©. Who is head of thefe three eftates? 
| A. The king is caput, principium, et 
| 
} 
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finis ; for upon their coming together, 
he meets them, either in perfon, or by 
reprefentation ; without him there can 
| be no beginning of a pariiament, and he 
| alone has the power of diffolving them. 
| &, What fhare of legiflation has the 
conititution allowed to the king? 

A. lt confiftsin the power of rejeFing 
laws. The king has not any power of 
doing wrong, but is inveited with full 
| authority of preventing wrong from be- 

ing done. ‘ihe king cannot begin any 
_ alteration in the eftabiithed law, but may 
approve or diapprove of alterations fug- 
'gcited and contented to by the lords and 
commons ; the legiflative therefore can- 
not abridge the executive power without 
/its own confent, fince the law muft per- 
petually fland as it now is, unleis the 
three eftates will agree to alter it. 

©. Then have each: of the three eftates 
acheck upon the other two ? 

A. They have: a1 herein confitts 
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tion ; for in the legiflature the people by 
their reprefentatives are a check upon 
the nobility, and the nobility a check 
upon the people, by the mutual privilege 
of one rcjeCting what the other has re- 
fulved, while the king is a check upon 
both, which preferves the executive pow- 
er from encroachments. 

9. By what means is the executive 
power checked and kept within due 
bounds ? 

A. By the privilege of the houfe of 
lords and houfe of comunons, to inquire 
into, impeach, and punith the conduct 
of thofe who give the king evil and per- 
nicious cownlel. 

2. In what does the king’s majefty 
conlilt ? 

A. In many prerogatives, which we 
fhall confider hereafter, 

2. Of what perions do the lords fpi- 
Fitual confitt ? 

al. Ot twoarchbifons, and twenty- 
four bifhops; andat the diffolution of the 
monafteries by Henry the Eighth, there 
were likewile twenty-fix mitered abbots 
and two priors. 

©. By what right do they fit in par- 
liament ? 

al. William the Firft changed the fpi- 
ritual tenure of frankalinoign, or tree 
aliis, under which the bithops held their 
lands during the Saxon government, 
into the feodal or Norman tenure by ba- 
rony; which fubjected their eflates to 
all civil charges and affefllments, from 
which they were before exempt : and in 
right of thefe baronies which they hold, 
or are fuppofed to hold, and which were 
unalienable from their refpective digni- 
ties, the bifhops and abbots were allowed 
their feats in the houte of lords. 

©. Are the lords {piritual and tempo- 
ral, feparate eftates ? 

A. ‘They are fo diflingui*ied in moft 
acts of parliament, but in practice are 
lended together, under one name of the 
fords ; they intermix in their votes, anda 
majority of fuch intermixture join bosh 
eltates, fo that in every effectual! fenfe 
they are but one eltate, though ancient 
diftin&tions nominally continues ; for if 
a bill fhould pafs their houfe, it would be 
valid, though every lord fpiritual fhould 
vote again{t it ; and on the other hand, 
it would probably be held good if the 
lords temporal, who voted, were inferior 
tu the bidhops in number ; yet the biops 
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in firl&tnefs are not held to be peers, but 
only lords of parliament. 

2. How do you detcribe the lords 
temporal ? 

4. They confit of all the peers of the 
realm, by whatever title of nobility dif- 
tinguilhed, dukes, marquifles, earls, vil 
counts, or barons. 

2 By what right do they take their 
feats ? 

Al. Some fit by defcent, as do all anci- 





ent peers, fomerby creation, as do all 
new ones, and fome by election, as do 
the fixteen peers who reprefent the Scots 
nobility. 

2. How many peers are there ? 

“il. Their number is indefinite, and 
may be increafed at will by the crown. 

2. How do you delcribe the com- 
mons ? 

4A. The commons confit of all fuch 
men of any property inthe kingdom, as 
have not feats in the houfe of lords, every 
one of which hasa voice in parliament, 
either perfonally or by his reprefenta- 
tives. 

2. What are thefe reprefentative call- 
ed? 

A. Knights, citizens, and burgeffes ; 
the firft reprefent counties, ele¢ted by the 
proprietors of lands ; the fecond reprefent 
cities, the third neprefent boroughs, and 
are choien by the mercantile, or fuppofed 
mercantile and trading intereft of the 
nation. 

2. What are the number of reprefen- 
tatives? 

A. They are in all five hundred and 
fifty-eight, of which England ele¢ts five 
hundred and fifteen,,and Scotland forty- 
five; and every member when chofen 
by one particular difirict, when elected 
and returned, ferves for the whole realm; 
for the end of his coming thither is not 
particular, but general; not barely to 
advantage his conftituents but the com- 
monweal. 

2. Of what extent is the power and 
juriidiction of parliament? 

A. It hath fovereign and uncontrol- 
able authority in making, confirming, 
enlarging, reftraining, abrogating, re- 
pealing, reviewing, and expounding of 
laws, concerning matters of all poflible 
denominations, ecclefiaftical or temporal, 
civil, military, maritime, or criminal, tits 
being the place where abfolute power is 
intrulted by the conflitution; and within 
whe 
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the reach of this extraordinary tribunal, 
are all mifchiefs and grievances, opera- 
tions and remedies, 
- - wr y cour fe of the laws 

@. Can you give any } emarkable in- 
fax es wherein this abfolute power has 
— exercifed by parliam ent. 

. Several. It re ‘gulated and new 
modelled the fuc ceflion of the crown in 
the reign of Henry the Fight hand Willi- 
am the Third. It alte: ed the eftablifhed 
religion of the land in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, queen 
Mary, and queen F lizabeth. It changed 
and created afrefh even t 1e conflituuuon 
of the kingdom and parliament, by the 

act of union, and the ftatutes for trien- 
nial and feptennial elections, and having 


this power England can never be ruined | 


but by a parliament. 
©. Suppofe a parliament fhould betray 
thet truft repofed in them by the people, 
and give up the conflitution, is there no 
ower ofc apacity to reftore it? 
A. 1 think there is inherent in the 
eople, a fupreme power to remove or 
alter the legifilative when they act cor 
trary tothe ‘truft re pofed in them ; fae as 
Mr. Locke, has faid, “when fu 


ch truftis | 
abufed it de volves to thofe who gave iy 


Have any provifions been made to | 


prevent this abufe of delegated autho- 
rity ? 

A. It is provided by the cuftom and | 
law of parliament, that no one fhall fit | 
or vote in either houfe unlefs he betwenty 
one years of age ; which has been corro- 
horated by flatute. It is alfo enacted, 
that no me mber be pormnes to ente 
the houle of co mmons, till he hath ek! 
the oath of allegiance, before the lord 
Mewar ‘d or his deputy ; ; or to ftor vote | 
an either houfe, tll he hath, in the pre- 
fence of the houfe, taken the oath of al- 
Tegiance, fupremacy, and abjuration, and 

thferibed and repeated the declaration 
gaint tranfubQantiati mn, the invocation 

f faints, and facrifice of the mafs. 

©. Are thele the only incapacities ? 

Al. No: aliens, even though naturali 


aed, are incapable of fitting in cither | 


houle, a ne if any perfon becreated a peer, | 
or cleCted to ferve in the commons, vet 
upon pr vot of any crime, he fhall be dif- | 
abled and held incapable to take his | 
feat. 

©. Llas the nar! 


and cu! 


liament a peculiar law | 


toms of nsown ? 


f, It has: and this law is called the 
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that tranicend the | 
i for the 








lex et confuetudo parliamenti, and can 
only be properly learned out of the rolls 
of parliament, records, and precedents ; 
whole of the law and cuftom of 
parliament has its original from this one 
maxim, that whatever matter arifes 
concerning either houfe of parliament, 
ought to be examined, cilcuffed, and 
adjudged in that houfe to which it re- 
lates, and not elfewhere. Therefore the 
lords will not fuffer the commons to in- 
terfere in fettling the election of a peer 
of Scotland, the commons will not {uffer 
se lords to judge of the election of a 

burgefs, nor will either houfe permit the 
courts of law to examine the merits of 
either cafe. 

2. Are the privileges of parliament 
extenfive ? 

A. They are not only large but inde- 
finite, and therefore, in the reign of Hens 
ry the Sixth, the judges when called 
upon for an opinion on them, held they 
ought not to make anfwer, for it had 
not been ufed aforetime that the juftices 
| fhould in any way determine the privi- 
| leges of the high court of parliament. 

"2. . But are there not certain privileges 
notorious and defined ? 

There are; as firft, privilege of 
{peec ech, which is declared by iftatute to be 


| one of the liberties of the people ; andthen 


| 


that the freedom of {peech and proceed- 
\ings of parliament, ought not to beim- 
| peached or queflioned inany place or court 
out of parliament. Secondly, privilege 
of perfon, which confiders as an high 


|contempt the aflauliing a member of 


‘or taken into cuftody ; 


| prefent king, 


| parliament or his menial fervant, and 
| protects his perfon from being arrefted 
the pe: ‘fon of a 


| peer being ever facred, and that of a 


‘commoner inviolable during the fetfion, 
| for forty days after a prorogation, and 


forty days béfore the next meetin g. 

Are peers and other members of 
| parliament exempt from the ordinary 
courle of juftice ? 

A. All privileges which obftructed the 
\courfe of juflice have been reftrained by 
feveral ftatutes, and were totally abolifh- 
led by an act in the tenth year of the 
which takes away all pri- 
| vileges from members and their fervants 
, except arreft and imprifonment of their 
perfon; and in the fourth year of the 


fame king, traders having. privileg e of 
| par tiament, were made liable to the fe- 
veral acts of bankruptcy. 
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©. Do thefe privileges extend to in- 
dictable offences ? 

A. No: there are many inftances 
wherein members of parliament have 
been convicted of mifdemeanors, and 
ommitted, or profecuted to outlawry, 
ven in the middle of a feffion, which 
proceeding has afterwards received the 
anction of parliament, ; fo that the 
privilege in iuch cafes is, the right of 
eceiving immediate information of the 
Mmprifonment of the member, with the 
Wreafon for which he is detained, which 
™s recognized by the feveral temporary 
Mtatutes for fufpending the habeas corpus 
ect. 

®. Are there any laws and cuftoms 
hat Felate particularly to the houfe of 
rds ? 
| A. There are feveral : the principal 
f which is their judicial capacity, but 
hat will be a fubject for an entire dia- 
gue. Their other particular privileges 
re, the right that every lord fpiritual 
and temporal hath of killing without 
| Warrant one or two of the king’s deer 
| “as he paffeth through the royal forefts, 
wy pe or returning from parliament ; 

ut it muft be done in the prefence of 
the forefter, or after the peer hath blown 
Bis horn. The judges of the king’s 

ench andcommon pleas, and the barons 

f the exchequer, the king’s council and 
the mafters of chancery are bound to 
&ttend them, and fo, formerly, were the 

cretaries of ftate, and the attorney and 

licitor general. They have privilege 

» vote by proxy, to enter their diffent 
) & proteft, on the journals of the houfe, 
§ @nd all bills, that may in their confe 
i muences affect the rights of the peerage, 
i re to have their firft rife in their haoufe, 
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ad fuffer no alteration in the commons. 
| 2. Towhat do the peculiar laws and 

@:ftoms of the houfe of commons parti- 
@ularly relate? 

A. Tothe raifing of taxes, and the 
ections of members to ferve in parlia- 

Bient. : 

—@ 2. What are the privileges claimed 
y them in regard to taxes ? 

A. That all grants of fublidies or par- 
amentary aids do begin in their houfe, 
dare firft beftowed by them. 

2. On what reafon is this privilege 
me munded ? 

iy 1. That the fupplies being raifed up- 
the body of the people, it is therefore 
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proper that they alone fhould have the 
right of taxing themfelves : and fo jea- 
lous are the commons of this privilege, 
that they will not fuffer the other houfe 
to exert any power but that of rejeCting; 
they will not permit the leaft alteration 
or amendment to be made by the lords ; 
and any cafe where a money bill is re- 
manded to the commons, all amend- 
ments are fure to be rejected. 

©, What is meant by an adjourn- 
ment ? 

A. It means no more than a continu- 
ance of the feflion from one day to an- 
other, and this done every day, and 
fometimes for a fortnight or 2 month 
together ; but the adjournment of ene 
houfe is no adjournment of the other, 
and fometimes they adjourn to a certain 
day at the defire of the crown, to avoid 
the inconveniences of a prorogation. 

©. What do you mean by a proroga- 
tion ? 

A. A prorogation is the continuance 
of the parliament from one feflion to 
another, and is done by the royal autho- 
rity, expreffed cither by the lord chan- 
cellor, in his majefty’s prefence, by com- 
miffion from the crown, or by procla- 
mation. 

2. How does a prorogation operate 
on the bufinefs before parliament, it not 
being a prorogation of the houfe of lords 
and commons, but of the parliament? 

A. It puts an end to the feffions ; and 
therefore fuch bills as are only begun 
and not perfected, muft be refumed de 
novo, if atall,in a fubfequent feffions; 
whereas, after an adjournment, all things 
remain inthe ftate they were lett. 

©. Has the king a power to call the 
parliament together, before the expira- 
tion of a prorogation~wr adjournment ? 

A. In cafe of an actual rebellion, or 
imminent dang-r of invafion, the king 
may call them together by proclamation, 
with fourteen days notive of the time 
appointed for their reaflembling. 

2. What is meant by a diffolution ? 

A. Diffolution is the civil death of 
the parliament, aud may be effected 
three ways. Firft, by the king’s will, 
expreffed cither in perfon or by reprefen- 
tation. Secondly, by the demife of the 
king ; but in that cafe, by ftatute, the 
parliament in being fhall continue fix 
months, and if feparated by prorogation 
or adjournment, fhal! affemble immedi- 
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affemble. ‘ 
@. What is the third caufe of diflo- 


314 : 
and if no parliament be in exiftence 
Se canker of the laft parliament thall 


lution ? 

A. A parliament may expire by length 
of time. 

Q. What is the age of a parliament ? 

A. By the ‘ancient conftitution par- 
liaments were annual; foon after the 
Revolution, it was enacted that their con- 
tinuance fhould be for three years ; but 
in the firft year of George the Firft, this 
term was prolonged to feven years, and 
fince that time feveral conftitutional, 
though ineffectual attempts have been 
made to fhorten its duration to its anci- 
ent term. 

[To be continued.) 





The OBSERVER. 
Number XCV. 


Toth OBSERVER, 


SIR, 

NOTHING is more ufual than to 
hear people, otherwife of good 
fenfe and in fuch circumftances of life 
as appear very comfortable and eafy, 
bemoaning themfelves at a rate which 
would fcarcely be decent in men 
ftruggling with the greateft misfortunes, 
or groaning under the moft grievous af- 
dlidtions. Vhough in all outward appear- 
ance they want nothing which might 
render them happy, yet in reality the | 
wantevery thing, by wanting the dit. 
pofition neceffary to all happinefs, a mind 
open to receive thofe innocent grati- 
fications which, by the bounty of Provi- 
dence, offer themfelves in great’plenty. 
If there were not a kind of cruelty in 
making onrfelves merry even wh 
men’s imaginary misfortunes, it would 
be pleafant to obferve the method ‘of 
server > themfelves made ufe of by 
people of this complection. For in this 
matter they difcover a great deal of in- 
geauity, and have the art of drawing 
orrow and dejection of heart out of the 
ae ayn of life, with as much 
acility as walps extra@ poifon from 
flowers. Being a very /acomic generation 
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moft cem ways to be miferable, 
they deal much in broken fentences, and 
fhort apophthegms, intimating the vanity 
of life, the “ge | of human affairs, © 
the ridiculoufnefs of every thing in the — 
world, and feveral other important difco., 
veries of the fame nature, all equally - 
ufeful to prevent any laudable or ration. 
al purfuits, and to make being itfelf 
comfortlefs and burthenfome. And 
upon thefe hopeful foundations are com- 
monly raifed all thofe unaccountable — 
reveries and extravagant diftrefles which © 
make their appearance among mankind 7 
under the appellation of /p/een. 4 
Whatever may be the accidental or 
more immediate caufesof this fafhionable | 
diftemper, whether uneafy reflections on | 
difappointments in love or bufinefs, an | 
over delicate conftitution of body, an § 
ephemeridical difpofition either in the, 
bead or the feet, to prognofticate foul 
weather or eafterly winds ; whether, I 
fay, thefe or any of thefe may concur as 7 
figns or caufes in this matter, yet I am © 
perfectly convinced that in moft people 7 
it owes its origin to nothing but down § 
right idlene/s. 

By idlene/s I do not only mean mere ; 
fSauntering and doing of aedilnes but doe 
ing nothing to the purpofe ; according to © 
which account, I believe there will be |” 
found a great many more idle people in | 
the world than is commonly apprehend- 
ed,’and a great deal of that which now- 
a-days pafles under the name of bufineds, 
is nothing at the bottom but a refined 
fpecies of lazinefs. 

Certain I am that labour and indufty & 
were never in lower eftimation than a # 
prefent. All our polite people manage @ 
their bodies as if they thought them a # 


in repair, and confequently the greatel 
fatigues they expofe themfelves too aft 
paying vifits and taking phyfc. Fo 
though there are fome who abound mort 
in the animal life, yet I would not be f 
unjuft as to reckon them any part of th 
polite world, however they may agrt # 
in fome circumftances. Be that as it will 
it is evident that among thofe who eithet 
are, or affect tobe called perfons of ft 
fhion, every thing of bodily labour asd 
workis brought undera general difrepult; 7 
as unbecoming an eafy fortune, and lide: m7 . 
ral education. % 





of men, and defirous of finding out ~ 


One obvious ill confequence heres 





no other ufe but to be thewn, and kept i 
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) fions are obliged to. 
5 there is no ill example given to the com- 
» mon people, who never reckon a feden- 
» tary life an idle one, when it is the 
» means of fubfiftence. 
>® them to the quick, when they fee a man 


with regard to the perfons themfelves, 
is the mifchievious habits by this means 
introduced. For idlenefs in all perfons 
of a plentiful fortune muft either end in 
debauchery and luxury, or in liftlefnefs 
and inappentency to the comforts of 
life, either of which is a full and fhort 
defcription of mifery, as a found mind 
in a found body is of happinets. The 
ailing of defre, which Solomen repre- 
Seer Se of the | abege es afflictions of 
old age, is very often the attendant of 
the rich and idle; and this proceeds 
from their not inuring themfelves to a 
little toil and abftinence; by means of 
which the returns of eafe and abundance 
would come to them with greater guft 
and relifh. 

For, in the prefent flate of human na- 
ture, onr greateft pleafures grow either 
four or infipid on our hands, unlefs we 
ufe them with moderation and frequent 
intermiffions. Light itfelf, the creature 
of God, and the greateft of all fenfual 
enjoyments, which is the fame to the eyes 
that truth is to the underftandiny, would 
grow grievous to us if we were not fo 
often relieved from it by the agreeable 
viciffitudes of darknefs ; and much more 
will this hold of pleafures, which are 
not only of an inferior kind, but found- 
ed more upon art and cuftom, than ne- 
ceffity or nature. 

I know it will be urged, that intelec- 
tual improvements, and the ftudy of cu- 
rious and ufeful arts, are a proper bufi- 
nefs for the great and rich, and confe- 

uently entitle them to an exemption 

m every thing which requires corpo- 
real labour and induftry. Nor can it 
be denied, that gentlemen are obliged 
beyond others to become accomplifhed 
in things of this fort; an aequaintance 
with letters and laws being abfolutely 
neceflary to render them ufeful to their 
country, according to the intereft they 
poflefs in it. But ftill linfilt, that they 


» onght not to engage in ftudy with the 


fame feverity and attention that thofe 
who live by any of the learned profef- 
In this laft cafe, 


But it touches 


indolent by way of enjoyment, They 


} then begin to figh aftcr the imagined 
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foftnefs and eafe of that kind of life, grow 
tired of their own laborious bufineis, and 
fall in love with learning and retirement. 
And how pernicious to the public fuch 
humour would be, fhould it once come 
to be univerfal, I need not mention. 
How ridiculous and contemptible a figure 
a nation compofed of Jiterati and philo- 
Jopbers would make among its neigh- 
bours ? 

It may be held a piece of very ufeful 
policy among great commanders, both 
in ancient and later days, to encourage 
their men in any laborious or difficult 
enterprizes, fuch as digging trenches, 
raifing of works, and the like, by be- 

inning themfelves, and carrying off the 

ft load of earth, or laying the firit 
ftone in their own perfons. mething 
of this is {till retained in the cuftom of 
having the foundation of any confiderable 
building laid by fome perfon of diftiction 
and eminence. And if I were difpofed 
to fhew my reading, I might, upon this 
occafion, mention the law among the 
Mahometans, by which every man is 
obliged to learn and poflefs fome 
handicraft employment, which is fo 
inviolably obferved by them, that even 
the Ottoman emperors are not exempted 
fom it, of which we meet with many 
inftances in their hiftories. Mr. Locke, 
in his excellent Treatifecon Education, 
is of opmion that every gentleman 
ought not only to know, but practife 
fomething of the mechanics. d in- 
deed the reafon hereof feems to hold 
much ftronger in men of plentiful for- 
tunes, than in fuch as are otherwile, 
in order to divert that languor and up- 
eafinefs which generally fticks to ftudi- 
ous and contemplative minds, and 
arifes from their falling too much into 
notions and fchemes otf general happi- 
nefs or unhappinefs in life, and by that 
means growing fatiated of the world 
and every thing in it. 

Whereas men who employ themfelves 
in fome particular employment, which 
exercifes the body without much appli- 
cation of mind, are very rarely troubled 
with any fuch difeafes, which, however, 
we may impute them to bad air, or 
other external caufes, are im reality 
owing to our laginefs and indolence, as 
is vilible in Holland, where the idle 
ftrangers who travel thither out of curi- 
ofity, complain of the vapours very 
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often, the indaftrious inhabitants 
were eer et refined enough to feel 
any thing of that modifh dilforder, at 
Jeaft if we will believe fir William 
Temple, whofe obfervations on thofe 
inces are allowed by every body to 
fe authentic, as they are curious and 
ertaining. 
“ am. rae on this fubject, be- 
caufe I have obferved the humour of 
ite idlenefs to be {preading very falt 
into the territories of trade and com- 
merce, and am much afraid left it 
fhould defcend into our forges and 
workthops. Since the conclufion of the 
late war, philofophy and poetry have 
fucceeded in the place of politics, and 
made many characters full as ridiculous 
asthe Upholfterer in the Tatler. I know 
a bevy of fpinfters very far gone in the 
laws of the drama, and another who 
are no fmail proficients in the mathe- 
matics. 

I have feen‘the lord Shaftefbury’s 
Works on a fhopkeeper’s counter, and 
hear him every day quoted by perfons, 
whofe bufinefs it is neither to underftand 
him, nor have they the proper means to 
do it, and who,. when they have got a 
little fmattering of him, for the moft 
part employ it to very ili purpofes. 

If things go on according to this com- 


bferver. 


I would fain know, .whether the affairs 
of a famiiy, conjugal affection, and 
maternal tendernefs, will not afford 
ample employment for any woman ; or 
whether they will become more virty. 
ous by exercifing thefe, or by devotin 

their whole time to the ftudy of meal 
entities, the nature of obligations, and 
the reft of that ftrain, which has fo 
often perplexed men’s heads with airy 
notions of virtue, but very feldom, if 
ever, warmed their hearts with the love 
of it. I am confident there are feveral 
pewty occupations much more becom. 
ing their fex, and lefs apt to give them 
the vapours, than either philofophy, 
politics, or poetry. And therefore [ 
would humbly recommend to them a 
wile inftitution of Mango Copae, the 
founder of the Peruvian empire, who 
eftablifhed it as a fundamental law, that 
al! people fhould work who were able; 
by which means it became fathionable 
among the ladies, whenever they went 
to fee their neighbours, to carry their 
work along with them, which they fol- 
lowed all the time the vifit lafted, unlefs 
when the vifit was paid to fome lady of 
diftinGtion, in which cafe they laid their 
own work afide, and by way of compli- 
ment afliftedher. If uch a refinement 
was introduced among us, I am per- 





fortable beginning, we may hope in a | 
fhort time to fee our weavers commence 
fyftematical divines, and hear our coblers | 
capping veries in every flall. 

1 know no manner of ufe our tradef- | 
people have for any higher kind of | 
learning than reading and writing Eng- | 
lif}, and cafting up accounts ; and whe’e | 


fuaded it would, in great meafure, 
prevent that unconicionable waite of tea 
and {candal, which the world at prefent 


{ fo loudly tomplains of, and not‘a whit 


leflen that conquering power, which 
the fair fex fo jufily boaft as irs prero- 
gative. For, if [am not much miftaken, 
moit men had much rather chufe a wife 








any of them go farther it proceeds gene- 
rally from a mixture of lazinefs and 
ambition, which, diverting them from 
their own proper bulinefs, very often 


proves deftructive to their families, and | 


highly prejadical to fociety in general. 


| who underftands plain work than philo- 
| fophy ; prefer a fhirt of her making to 
|apoem of her compofing, and be much 
| better pleafed to fee her take up hand- 
fomely a fallen ftitch ina ftocking, than 
inveftigate the moft abftrufe theorem 


And as the moft efiectual remedy for | in algebra. 


this would be to render labour and me- 
chanical arts reputable, which can never 
be done while the better fort of people 


decline altogether putting a hand to 


them, I think it would be a high ftrain 
both of wifdom and goodnels in them 
of eafy and plentiful fortunes, to thew 
their inferiors now and then a good ex- 
ample this way, as far as may be con- 
fiftent with the duties arifing out of their 
own ftation and circumftances of life. 

As for our philofophers in petticoats, 


| 
| I hope none of you readers will mif- | 


take me fo much, as to imagine I am 
anenemy to learning, and would dil- 
fuade men from the ftudy of it. No:I 
am fenfible, that without it no ftate can 
be happy or flourifhing. 
fame time, I would not have it purfued 
to the hindrance of thofe other arts 





which are neceflary to the very being of 
mankind, as well as the beautifying of 
fociety. It is againft the exceffive and 





niverfal indolence of body, which may 


be- 
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be introduced under pretence of improv- 
ing and adorning the mind, and againft 
that only, I combat. For fince we carry 
about our bodies,.as well as our fouls, 
and are creatures formed for action as 
well as thinking ; it is certain, we ought 
to gratify one part of our chafe at the 
expence of the other, and may: become 
criminal as much by mental luxury as 
by an over indulgence of the aminal 


in us. 





Be Av Dis BB, 
A Dramatic Poem. 

a: 6. FY * 2 
Scene, the Persian CAmp,. 
(Continued from. page 70.) 

Enter Patriarch. . 


Nizam. WELL met, good Chriftian 
father ! health and peace ! 
In fuch misfortunes as have fallen on you, 
I pity one fo aged, good, and wife: 
I do, with tenderneis you fcarce expect 
In a Mahometan’s, a Tartar’s breaft. 
Might worth avail, you merit better 
things. 
In this unfit, humiliated plight, 
Obfequious reverence and eiteem attend 
On your exalted virtues. 
Patr. Generous youth ! 
I lové a countenance where honour fhines. 
A country’s manners and opinions muft, 
Ass good or evil, influence the mind. 
This ftands unqueftion’d: yet I ne’er 
deem’d virtue 
A produ& circum{crib’d to clime or foil. 
We fee the beft religion, plant divine, 
If grafted on a ftubborn wicked heart, 
Will either not take roct, or grows 
corrupt ; { indulgence, 
While native virtues, warm’d by heaven’s 
In the wild olive often {weetly flourith. 
Nizam. The force of manners in the 
Perfian realm, 
We may at once contemplateand deplore. 
What but extreme dezeneracy of man- 
ners {and war ? 


© Brought down the plagues of tyranny 
| Plagues far the moft tremendous heav'n 


lets fall {landf{cape ! 
On guilty mortals. View the difmal 
Mutt not the eye, that heretofore has feen 
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Thefe once luxuriant plains and bloom- 
ing hills, [now ? 
Be moiften’d with regret to fee them 
How rich the foil is, and how {weet the 
clime ! 
Perfia was a wealthy gentle mother : 
The dame’s indulgence made the chil- 
dren wanton. 
Patr. And then the wantons ftripp’d 
her. Hl return! 
Too incidental both in houfe and flate ! 
Nizam. Decay of public love, fate 
bane, arofe 
From idle pride and luxury. The great, 
Propenfe to glitter with immoderate 
grandeur, 
And riot in exceffes, called pleafure, 
Fell, like the finning cherubim, from 
glory, 
Involving all below them in their fall. 
Redundance of expence, wherein they 
vy d, [ poor. 
Soon made the mighty lords of millions 
Profufion match’d with avarice ( fifter- 
fiends) {other’s, 
Came handinhand. He covets ftillan- 
Who wattes hisown. To fatiate luxury, 
They changed patriotifm for opprefflion : 
Sordidly fought the offices of ftate 
By venal means, for lucrative defigns ; 
Devis’d all public and all private quirke, 
To dupe the fovereign, andto fleece the 
people. 
Patr. Believe me, fir, that fordid fel- 
fifhnets 
Is weakly fightéd, is a froward child : 
It fees life’s gaudy foys, and taftes the 
iweets [ more, 
That hang againft its lips ; but knows no 
Nor ever thinks beyond the prefent mo- 
ment. 
It difregards, oppofes, or betrays [own. 
The public welfare, which involves its 
It is a vulgar paffion ; with the vulgar 


May ferve the public asa nobler motive; 


But in the great is baneful. Leading men, 

Already rich enough for wife fruition, 

Should know their intereft is to be no 
richer 

By other’s poverty ; but to diffufe 

Content, which yields them free and 
firm fupport. 

Nothing but virtue can exalt them more, 

When they prefume to build their gran- 
deur higher, 

They cruth its bafis : foon or late they 


fall + / 
Amid the defolation themfelve: make, ° 
Wretched 
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} True policy perfuades, is, balance pro- 


rty 5 
Weseiiee it fo well, that none, too rich, 
May dare to fcorn the laws ; that none, 


boca in ruin. Fact evinces, 
When felfifhnels pervades imperial 
counfels, 
Public and future interefts are rejected : 
The prefent gencration waftes to weak- 
nefs; 
Pofterity, by anceftorial crimes, __ 
ls doom’d to be expos’d, to hhift or 
perith. 
Nizam. So nations fink ?——Can any 
mode of rule 
Avert fuch diffolution ? 
Patr. None eftablith'd. 
In every mode of rule, it feems forgotten 
That property gives power ; and laws 
are vain, ‘main expedient, 


Where pow'r annuls their force. The 





fai “wench excell 

May faint eath o on. Rul 
' fo modell’d, ike : 
As both to make and to maintain fuch 


poize, 
Would fettle liberty, the kindly feafon, 
Which cheers the growth of induftry and 

virtue. [lies 
The good of ftates, as health of bodies, 
In fit proportion of the various parts, 
In fympathy and harmony of a¢tion ; 
Thefe can exift only where all enjoy 
Due thare of property*. 

Nizam. 





* According to common notion and 
coftom it is fuppofed, that inequality of 
private property, and the ufual modes of 
getting and poffeffing ic, are right ; 
though certainly they are wrong with 
regard to right inthe abftradt. Their 
effets prove them to be wrong; they 





are the fundamental bane in all civil in- | 
| good things, from man’s habits and pre- 
| judices, which will not bear a rational 


fiitutions; they produce many evils, 
which no laws can remedy ; and produce 
no good, which might not better be at- 
tained withoutthem. ‘The felfith ftrug- 
gles which they warrant and neceilitate 
among the members of a fociety, perpe- 
tually exacuate the felfith paffions ; and 
create deceit and malignity with all their 
tremendous train of evils. Civil laws 
are fo at variance with the laws of na- 
ture, or the effential fitneffes of things, 


that much vice and mifery muft needs | 
refult from the very means, which pro- | 





to families or individuals out of common 
repofitories. 

It will be faid, tis idea it Utopian: I 
grant itisfo; but not from the nature of 
things, for to that it agrees ; on that 
foundation it would be more pra¢ticable 
than any thing which is practifed inflead 
of it; but it is Utopian, like feveral other 


reform: the doing mankind fo great a 
good would be elteemed a molt dread- 
ful INNOVATION. They cannot fee 
that fuch prejudices grow up from a neg- 
lect or contempt of moral. rectitude ; and 
increafed with vicc and barbarifm : that 
contequently civil laws were made by art 


' and force, not by wifdom and juftice ; and 


accommodated to the views of the crafty 
and powerful, not to the felicity of focie- 
ty in general; and were made common- 


fefs to promote virtue and happinefs. | ly in rude and boifterous times, when 
Fictitious right isoften the moft flagrant | prefent neceflity was confulted, hot per- 


violation of real right. 
Truly to eftablith civil welfare, pro- 


perty thould be the firft great objet of | 


manent and perfect utility. They will 
not confider, that feveral inflitutions 
at firft were expedient, which ina courfe 


regi ation ; it being the foundation of | of years become quite the reverfe, either 
a 


other civil benefits. The greateft 
care fhould be taken to diftribute it in 
fuch a manner, as to preferve peace and 
oodwill, and excite arts and induftry 
in each member of fociety, not for him- 
felf, but for the common good ; each 
individual having full fecurity of receiv- 
ing his proper fhare of enjoyment out of 
the product of the general toil. To ac- 
complith this, no private property fhould 
be admitted, fave only ich portion as 


fhould from time to time be diltributed 


6 





from change of circumftances only, or 
alfo from a perverfion of the inftitutions. 
They fhould know that one great bufi- 
nefs of legiflatures is inovation, fuch as 
circumftances require, and the difpofi- 
tions of the peuple will bear. IJnnova- 
tions are perpetually to be made in laws, 
as they are now conftituted ; and fome- 
times are requifite in the modes -of ga- 


vernment which exifts for the people, . 


and not the people for it. Innovation 


ought not to be refilted merely as “— ; 
ut 
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Nadir. 


Nizam. That’s right, good father ! 


4 Dramatic Poem. 







Permits no cumbrous overhanging fhade, 


Patr. Whoe’er would fee his fair | But only fuch 4s fortifies from ftorms ; 


plantation flourith, 


He gives free paflage to the fun and air; 
And 





but peaceably eres, when founded 
on equity, and it promifes infallible be- 
nefit to the human race. What is it 
legiflatures do, but make innovations ? 
The only ground of juft complaint 
againft innovations, is either when they 
are made not for the good of the people, 
i.e. equitably ; or are neglected to be 
made, when the good of the people re- 
quires them. The welfare of the peo- 
ple, and the fafety of government, re- 
quire juft innovations. In the prefent 
conftitutions of civil governments, which 
neceflarily admit much confufion, party, 
and rancour among the members of each 
fociety, the body of the people never 
fhew any inclination to rebel againft the 
government and laws, if only, in a mo- 
derate degree, proper innovations be 
made to give them content.— I confefs, 
that the idea of -property in common, fo 
far as requifite to fuit the purpofes of juft 
policy, and attain the beft civil felicity, 
1s Utopian: however, feveral things 
have rifen into exiftence and repute, 
which once were deemed equally Utopi- 
and ; and perhaps the time may come, 
before the end of the world (I do not 
prophefy it will) when my idea will be 
realized. Under the prefent condition 
of civil inftitutions, the precepts of mo- 
rality and religion cannot be perfectly 
practifed ; confequently cannot nearly 

roduce all the good effects which they 

ave tendency to; nor is it, perhaps, 
the intention of divine Providence that 
they ever fhould every where, while 
this world endures: The world is un- 
der a curfe, as well as undergrace. The 
Jewith law, though a divine inftitution, 
was purpofely very imperfeét in refpect 
to the end of civil felicity ; it was 
adapted to the prejudices of the people ; 
and with a view to religion, rather than 
to their civil felicitation. So is all the 
conduct of divine Providence in this 
ftate of trial. All governments anfwer 
the end of trial ; and perhaps the more 
fo, for being remote from the end of 
happinefs. However, it ishuman duty 
to reform every thing amifs, where 
practicable, both for virtue and happi- 


nefs; to weed out thofe thorns and 
thiftles which divine Providence either 
hath planted or fuffered to grow; to 
cure or alleviate all difeafes ; in this the 
duties of trial confift. We are to. pro- 
mote happinefs by a dutiful removal of 
the impediments toit. This we fhould 
folemnly remember, God would fearce- 
ly have made evil poffible, but fer the 
fake of fuch trial. We muft feek hap- 
pinefs in the way of duty ; or by doing 
whatever the nature and condition of 
things have made reafonable, juft, and 
neceflary towards that attainment. 

It has often been faid, that dy entering 
into civil fociety, a man muff give up 
fome of bis natural rights.—It ought 
not fo,to be. He fhould only he required 
to enjoy them differently ; as he muft be 
by every change of civil ftates. Man 
is naturally a focial creature, and his na- 
tural fate is that of fociety. All his 
focial duties radically exift without civil 
laws: the juft ufe of civil laws can be 
only to direét and enforce the exercife of 
them, and foto fecure all natural rights 
by formal affociation, founded on de- 
clared rules, adapted to that purpofe ; 
and by joint efforts to: promote the com- 
mon felicity. If the civil rules be contra- 
ry to natural duties, viz. the effential fit- 
nefles between man and man, they de- 
ftroy natural rights, and are unjuft ; are 
pernicious to the end, common felicity, 
which they ought to aim at, In civil 
fociety, properly conftituted, not a fin- 
gle individual is required to yield up 
what is properly a natural right, i.e. 
which is naturally fit he fhould enjoy 
with relation to the reft of his kind; 
but he finds all his truly natural rights, 
or juft claims on his fellow-beings en- 
forced and fecured by civil laws ; only 
differently modified, as they muft be 
with change of cwrcumftances. Jn civil 
fociety, not properly conflituted, many 
individuals muft relinquifh feveral of 
their natural rights, perhaps to an op- 
preflive degree. On the other hand, 
many individuals muft gain more, than 
by natural right they can be entitled to. 
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Wretched in fplendid ruin. Fact evinces, 
When felfifhnefs pervades imperial 
counfels, 
Public and future interefts are rejected : 
The — generation wafles to weak- 
nefs; 
Pofterity, by anceftorial crimes, 
ls doom’d to be expos’d, to fhift or 
perith. 
Nizam. So nations fink ?——Can any 
mode of rule 
Avert fuch diffolution ? 
Patr. None eftablith'd. 
In every mode of rule, it feems forgotten 
That property gives power ; and laws 





are vain, ‘ey expedient, 


Where pow’r annuls their force. The 


Nadir. A Dramatic Poem. 


True te perfuades, is, balance pro- 
yi 

Pieptiiien it fo well, that none, too rich, 

May dare to fcorn the laws ; that none, 


on poor, . 

May faint beneath oppreffion. Rule 

, fo modell’d, . 

As both to make and to maintain fuch 
poize, 


Would fertle liberty, the kindly feafon, 
Which cheers the growth of induftry and 
virtue. lies 
The good of ftates, 2 health of bodies, 
In fit proportion of the various parts, 
In fympathy and harmony of action ; 
hefe can exift only where all enjoy 
Due fhare of property*. 
Nizam. 





* According to common notion and 
coftom it is fuppofed, that inequality of 
private property, and the ufual modes of 
getting and poflefling it, are right ; 
though certainly they are wrong with 
regard to right inthe abftract. Their 
effcs prove them to be wrong; they 
are the fundamental bane in all civil in- 
ftitutions; they produce many evils, | 
which no laws can remedy ; and produce | 
no good, which might not better be at- 
tained withoutthem. The felfiih ftrug- 
gles which they warrant and neceilitate 
among the members of a lociety, perpe- 
tually exacuate the felfith paffions ; and 
create deceit and malignity with all their 
tremendous train of evils. Civil laws | 
are fo at variance with the laws of na- 
ture, or the effential fitneffes of things, 
that much vice and mifery muft needs | 
refult from the very means, which pro- 
fels to promote virtue and happinels. | 
Fidtitious right isoften the moft flagrant | 
violation of real right. | 

Truly to eftablith civil welfare, pro- | 
perty fhould be the firft great objeQ of 
logiflation ; it being the foundation of | 
all other civil benefits. The greateft 
care fhould be taken to diftribute it in 
fuch a manner, as to preferve peace and 
goodwill, and excite arts and indultry 
im each member of fociety, not for him- 
felf, but for the common good ; each 
individual having full fecurity of receiv- 
ing his proper thare of enjoyment out of 
the product of the general toil. To ac- 
complith this, no private property fhould 
be admitted, fave only ich portion as 











fhould from time to time be diltributed 


6 


to families or individuals out of common 
repofitories. 

It will be faid, tis idea it Utopian: I 
grant itis fo; but not from the nature of 
things, for to that it agrees ; on that 
foundation it would be more pradticable 
than any thing which is practifed inflead 
of it; but it is Utopian, like feveral other 
good things, from man’s habits and pre- 
judices, which will not bear a rational 
reform: the doing mankind fo great a 
good would be elteemed a molt dread- 
ful INNOVATION. They cannot fee 
that fuch prejudices grow up from a neg- 
lect or contempt of moral. rectitude ; and 
increafed with vice and barbarifm : that 
confequently civil laws were made by art 


' and force, not by wifdom and juftice ; and 


accommodated to the views of the crafty 
and powerful, not to the felicity of focie- 
ty in general; and were made common- 
ly in rude and boifterous times, when 
prefent neceflity was confulted, hot per- 
manent and perfec utility. They will 
not confider, that feveral inflitutions 
at firft were expedient, which ina courfe 
of years become quite the reverfe, either 
from change of circumfances only, or 
allo from a perverfion of the inftitutions. 
They fhould know that one great bufi- 
nefs of legiflatures is inovation, fuch as 
circumftances require, and the difpofi- 
tions of the peuple will bear. Jnnova- 
tions are perpetually to be made in laws, 
as they are now conftituted ; and fome- 
times are requifite in the modes .of ga- 


vernment which exifls for the people, . 


and not the people for it. Innovation 
ought not to be refifted merely as ~_ ; 
ut 
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Nadir. 


Nizam. That’s right, good father ! 
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Permits no cumbrous overhanging fhade, 


Patr. Whoe’er would fee his fair | But only fuch 4s fortifies from ftorms ; 


plantation flourith, 


He gives free paflage tothe fun and air; 
And 





but peaceably ppewn when founded 
on equity, and it promifes infallible be- 
nefit to the human race. What is it 
legiflatures do, but make innovations ? 
The only ground of juft complaint 
againft innovations, is either when they 
are made not for the good of the people, 
i.e. equitably ; or are neglected to be 
made, when the good of the people re- 
quires them. The welfare of the peo- 
ple, and the fafety of government, re- 
quire juft innovations. In the prefent 
conftitutions of civil governments, which 
neceflarily admit much confufion, party, 
and rancour among the members of each 
fociety, the body of the people never 
fhew any inclination to rebel againft the 
government and laws, if only, in a mo- 
derate degree, proper innovations be 
made to give them content.-— I confefs, 
that the idea of property in common, fo 
far as requifite to fuit the purpofes of juft 
policy, and attain the beft eivil felicity, 
1s Utopian: however, feveral things 
have rifen into exiftence and repute, 
which once were deemed equally Utopi- 
and ; and perhaps the time may come, 
before the end of the world (I do not 
prophefy it will) when my idea will be 
realized. Under the prefent condition 
of civil inftitutions, the precepts of mo- 
rality and religion cannot be perfectly 
practifed ; confequently cannot nearly 
es all the good effects which they 

ave tendency to; nor is it, perhaps, 
the intention of divine Providence that 
they ever fhould every where, while 
this world endures: The world is un- 
der a curfe, as well as undergrace. The 
Jewith law, though a divine inftitution, 
was purpofely very imperfect in refpect 
to the end of civil felicity ; it was 
adapted to the prejudices of the people ; 
and with a view to religion, rather than 
to their civil felicitation. So is all the 
conduct of divine Providence in this 
fate of trial. All governments anfwer 
the end of trial ; and perhaps the more 
fo, for being remote from the end of 
happinefs. However, it ishuman duty 
to reform every thing amifs, where 
practicable, both for virtue and happi- 


nefs; to weed out thofe thorns and 
thiftles which divine Providence either 
hath planted or fuffered to grow; to 
cure or alleviate all difeafes ; in this the 
duties of trial confift. We are to. pro- 
mote happinefs by a dutiful removal of 
the impediments to’it. This we fhould 
folemnly remember, God would fearce- 
ly have made evil poffible, but fer the 
fake of fuch trial. We muft feek hap- 
pinefs in the way of duty ; or by doing 
whatever the nature and condition of 
things have made reafonable, juft, and 
neceflary towards that attainment. 

It has often been faid, that dy entering 
into civil foctety, a man muff give up 
Some of bis natural rights.—It ought 
not fo,to be. He fhould only he required 
to enjoy them differently ; as he muft be 
by every change of civil ftates. Man 
is naturally a focial creature, and his na- 
tural fate is that of fociety. All his 
focial duties radically exift without civil 
laws: the juft ufe of civil laws can be 
only to dire&t and enforce the exercife of 
them, and foto fecure all natural rights 
by formal affociation, founded on de- 
clared rules, adapted to that purpofe ; 
and by joint efforts to: promote the com- 
mon felicity. If the civil rules be contra- 
ry to natural duties, viz. the effential fit- 
nefles between man and man, they de- 
ftroy natural rights, and are unjuft ; are 
pernicious to the end, common felicity, 
which they ought to aim at, In civil 
fociety, properly conftituted, not a fin- 
gle individual is required to yield up 
what is properly a natural right, i.e. 
which is naturally fit he fhould enjoy 
with relation to the reft of his kind; 
but he finds all his truly natural rights, 
or juft claims on his fellow-beings en- 
forced and fecured by civil laws ; only 
differently modified, as they muft be 
with change of cwrcumftances. Jn civil 
fociety, not properly conflituted, many 
individuals muft relinguith feveral of 
their natural rights, perhaps to an op- 
preffive degree. On the other hand, 
many individuals muft gain more, than 
by natural right they can be entitled to. 
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And leavet cach individual room to grow; 
Manures the fickly, props the tender 
plant, __ feare 
Prunes the luxuriant, and with equal 
Promotes in all an happy vegetation. 
Example this, not quite inapt for fenates. 
Nizam. Worth their regard ! 
Patr. Such is the tafk of rule ! 
Its right is founded folely in its ufe 
To guard pure-equity and public good. 
It ought to obviate diftrefs and vice, 
That none be wretched, none indulg’d 
in wrong ; 
But that mankind, by nature equal, may 


* Have equal happinefs. For this alone 


Diftinétions oyght to*rife in rank or 
office. 
Authority is but the public centinel, 
Chofen by the people, guided by juft laws 
To guard all human rights from viola- 
tion : 
If e’er it deviates from that facred ufe, 
It forfeits fealty ; and its abufe, 
Turns laws, to fap the rights they fhould 
defend ; 
And, under venerated legal forms, 
Degenerates into the direft crimes. 
Spite of all {peculation and refinement, 
Plain honeft inftin& ever will conceive, 
eat if felt experience teach) 
hat of all injuries, tyranny’s the worft 
Man can devife or act againft his kind. 
Nizam. God’s heavieft curfe upon a 
guilty land 
Is wicked rulers. Haply his decree 
From indignation at infulted goodnefs, 
Licens'd this Shah to fcourge this finful 
people. 
Patr. So bad a people no good prince 
could govern ; [abandon’d, 
The great, the vulgar, are fo quite 
They love not, they negleét the virtu- 


ous arts, 
Which render nations happy. 
Nizam. True —The great 
Negle&, deride, what conftitutes true 
greatnefs ; [ {way 


Thofe arts fublime, which by a guardian 

Make millions happier than they could 
themlelves : | worthy, 

Thofe arts, which conftitute the real 

Right meritorious both of wealth and 
honour ; 

Which form the truly gentle noble royal; 


te tata 


Corruption, peculation, bafe exaction, 

And all the paltry tricks, which fools 

imagine [pleafure ; 

Will ferve to perk up them in pomp and 

And trample others in contempt and 

milery. 

The vulgar, ever prone to ill example, 

Ape them in all their imitable attributes: 

Changing their former induftry and 

thrift, : [ oppreffors) 

(Which only made them drudges to 

Into luxurious floth and diffipation, 

They ftudy pride, fervility, and rapine, 

Tillevery focia! virtue is expir’d. 

Bloodthed and ravage will infeft the land, 

While men remain to flay, and fpoil to 

plunder. 
Patr. Juft fo(comparing greater things 
with imall) 

A realm of bees, when they degenerate, 

Become induftrious to their own decay; 

Inftead of bringing nectar joyous home, 

Maintaining order and repelling wrongs; 

They wafte the golden treafure in their 

cells ; [ ftings : 

Fraternal hatred points their angry 

The hive’s a foe, and plunder to itfelf, 

Till mutual flaughter, want, and neigh- 

bouring hernets, 

Strong through their weaknefs, quite 

erafe the fwarm. 

Nizam. Yet God has crown’d thefe 
wicked men with glory. 

Patr. Succefs in war? I call it glare, 
not glory. { thew 

The feats of war with haughty noife and 

Delude mankind; but often they are 

crimes, [fentence: 
| Too big for mortal judge to {peak their 

That only Heav’n can utter with its 

thunder ; 

Only can execute with flames of hell. 
Nizam. You make me tremble! 
Patr. The divineft glory 

Confifts in virtue, active to diffufe 

All virtuous bleffings; as when great 

Jehovah [ joy. 

Smiles on his works, and all burfts into 
Nizam. You melt my inmoft foul, 

divine old man ! 

In your idea glory’s bright and lovely. 

I with to quit thefe horrid fcenes of 





blood ! 
A gloomier 


— |] 





ed very fortunate: for affuredly they 
alfo lofe much of that felicity, which by 
i equitable affociation they might 

ave enjoyed ; their advantages are dif- 





advantages with refpect to the great 
point, ultimately aimed at. Of chit, 
indeed, they may not be confcious; nor 
cafily perfuaded to believe it. 


Thofetheyexplode. Theycultivatecabal, 
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A gloomier horror fowls upon my 


mind, 
In that Iderve fuch execrable ends. 

Patr. Where evil thrives, there is 

employ for good, _ _ [loft 
Employ more arduous; virtue is not 
In your condition. Noble is the toil 
Of counteraéting evil. Ufe you’ll find, 
To blunt the edge of barbarous defigns. 
Nizam. I do too often !——Father, 
I efteem [ Nadir’s ftate 
Your worth and wifdom. Hear me— 
Seems to vacillate ; and in our dilem- 
ma 
We cannot leave him, but with certain 
lofs : 

ives are at ftake of many gallant men: 
Salto can we fecurely wait his fall ; 
‘That would o’erwhelm us. 

Patr. Niwam,1 perceive it. [dawn 
One lucid point, 1 thivk, portends the 
Of his and our combin'd felicity. 

We number twenty thoufand Georgian 
prifoners, : [others 
Now in the camp; and thirty thouland 
Lurk in the mountains and the wilds of 
Georgia, L tis 
Completely difciplin’d, inur'd to war: 
Thefe all are ready at their prince's call. 
Set Myrza free; releafe the Georgian 
prifoners ; 
Demand no ranfom, but a firm alliance, 
Sanétion’d with facred oaths and hof- 
tages ; [again 
Our aid will raife him yet, and once 
Set Nadir on a rock. 

Nizam. I think it would. 
The Shah is haughty; but neceffity 
May win compliance from a ftubborn 

favage. 
I will not pretermit the firft occafion 
To make experiment. [£xit Nizam. 
Patr. Alas, here comes ; ; 
| My good ynhappy prince. It wounds 
% des my no 4 {thought 
> To feehim thus: fe mournful! And I 





| ¥ He feem’d to-day dejeted more than 


common. 


(To be continued.} 
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| dn ESSAY om the FALL of MAN-. 


4 ( By the Rev. Jostrun Whee, Curate 
of Portar ) 


: 1% our notions, unafiifted by revela- 
’ * tion, nothing neceffarily determines us 
Maacn, 1789. 


An Effay on the Fall of Maa. ee 


to conceivey~that fo create things in 
their prefent ftate of frailty and fallibifity 
were inconfiftent with divine goodnel¥. 
To create them thus frail and fallible, 
and alfo appoint them a law of righte- 
oufnefs beyond their power to pertorm, 
leaving them to arrive at obedi- 
ence, and a perfect nature and condition, 
by a due courfe of endeavours, would be 
an ordination perhaps not incompatible 
with our ideas of the divine attributes: 


provided that to good probationers wae | 


appointed a future reward, adequate to 
their fufferings and their merits; and 
to bad probationers, pain and punifhment 
adequate to their demerits. On fuch 
conditions, the creating of things frail 
and fallible, as we find them, may be re- 
concileable to human reafon and to our 
beft notions of the divine reétitude. In 
fome refpects, fuch a plan would appear 
as juft as that of revelation, acccording 
to which, the righteous are permitted, in 
confequence of fin being introduced, to 
fuffer trom the wicked; for in the firft 
cafe, as well as in the laft, all undeferved 
fufferings might be compeniated with 
reward. On either fuppofition, reward 
is the thing which vindicates the juftice 
of God. However it muft be allowed 
to be the moit cenfonant to reafon té 
fuppofe, that God created all his works 
in an happy ftate of relative perfection, 
fuitable to their infancy in a ftate of 
trial ; and gave them no frailty, liable to 
mifery, otherwite than by enduing therm 
with a moral will, the abufe of which, 
might fuperinduce frailty, fubje& to 
mifery. That he impofed no law, but 
what, by a right ute of their faculties, 
they could pertectly fulfil ; and fo re- 
main perfectly happy. In this plan, 
(which is that of revelation) appears 
more fitnefs, fimplicity, and goodnefs, 
than in any other imaginable. Accord- 
ing to this plan, God made no evil 
orginally; neither does he ever make 
or permit any, which, confiftently with 
granting a fit degree of moral liberty, 
can be excluded. 

Admitting the world to have been cre- 
ated in fuch perfection, it follows, that 
gow it is fallen: frailty and fallibility, 
pain and enmity fufficiently demonftrate 
this confequence. The leaft degree of 
enmity were alone a fufficient proof of 
a fall. Happinefs is impoffible without 
hepevolénce. In any moral vir- 
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An Effay on the Fall of Mam. 


. In the prefent ftate | but fufficient for the ufe of man, to f2¢ 


perfedt happitiels. 


things, that quality is wanted. | tisfy him, through fin there was a fall ; 


: 
Many ipecies are made to prey on 
others: and among the members of the 
fame fpecies, there is not always the 
happielt harmony. Such an ordination, 
or conititution of things, as the pre- 
fent, cannot ealily be reconciled to 





wifdom and: goodnefs in the Creator, 
without fuppofing it to be an effect of 
moral evil and a fall. On that fuppo- 
fition, fuch ordination is perfectly ra- 
tional: every thing, as we fee it, is 
agreeable to fuch fuppofition. Fall 
neceflarily introduced degrees of con- 
fufion, hatred, and mifery; yet not- 
withftanding, a certain — of har- 
mony, love, and happinefs has necef- 
farily remained. Such a remainder is 
neceflary among individuals of the fame 
fpecies ; and allie even among different 
pecies, in order both to their trial and 
fervation ; nature could not fubfift 
withoug fome e of benevolence. 
Benevolence mult perforce be kept 
amongft them ; yet muft enmity be fo 
far tolerated to their wickednefs, as 
trial requires, and even moral reforma- 
tion demands, Thus things oaght to be ; 
and thus we find they are: thus they 
@uft continue, under trial, ina fallen 
flate, and in a ftate of grace-; until the 
time arrive for reftoration and retribu- 
tion. Then enmity and mifery fhall, 
among the righteous, ceafe: The lion 
Shall eat firaw like the ox. We may 
obferve, that in the prefent ftate of 
things, where enmity is implanted, na- 
ture ftill fo far abhors hatred and cruelty, 
as to make thofe qualities ftill deteftable, 
even between {pecics, ordained and to- 
Jerated to be each other’s prey. From 
the implantation of enmity, we are to 
learn the great worth and duty of virtu- 
ous benevolence ; which, if facredly 
preferved, would have fecured the moft 
valuable bleflings ; and which ftill 
muft be the hafis of moral perfeion 
and happinefs ; and, for thofe high pur- 
poles, muft be cultivated by weeding 
out (as far as the perverfity of this fallen 
Rate will permit) the thorns and thiftles 
of evil, and every root of bitternefs, 
wherewith nature is defiled. Such is 
the office of trial under the fall, impofed 
by the implantation of evil. 


» In the fecond and third chapters of | 


Grene fis, we are informed how the fall of 
@as happened. The aceount is fort, 


and that through grace a promife wag 
given of raifing him from it. Such cir- 
cumftances as ‘fuited Mofes’s defign are 
recorded ; others, which probably were’ 
then well known by tradition, are omit~ 
ted as needlefs to be mentioned. Adam, 
the firft of men, was ruined by fedudtion; 
the confequence was ruin to his pofteri. 
ty. Phe jultice of this procedure may 
rathly be queftioned ; burt all appears 
right, if we reflect, that the world is a 
moral fyftem, the chief end of which 
muft be probation of the ereatures for 
the glory of God ; or, in other words, 
to — the divine attributes. The 
nature of fuch a fyftem requires, that 
the fins of the guilty fhould in fome way 
afflict the innocent ; and alfo, that God 
fhould fo conftitute it, as to give the 
ftrongeft teftimony of his own love of 
rightaoufnefs and hate of iniquity. 
This he could do fcarcely in a fitter 
manaer than by involving pofterity in 
the ill effect of their anceftor’s crimes. 
It is as fit that a father be free to injure 
his children, as to injure any one elfe; 
and is more allowable than to fcorn his 
God. This ordination gives a ftrong 
check to fin in fin’s own confequences : 
and this ordination is juft; becaufe, 


theywill be abundantly recompenfed for, 
by rewagd. Moreover, it gives a grand 
opportunity for trial ; not only of men, 
but of angels ; and particularly of the 
great word, the firft-born of the creas 
tion, who condefcended to put on human 
flefh, for the falvation of the world, and 
for the glory of God. His trial, thus 


and angels God’s Jove of righteou/ne/s 
and bate of iniquity, or bis holine/s. 


firft-born of the fyftem; fo dread is 


formed, rewarded it wich power, granted 


Such grandexample God fets of holinefs. 


tranfaction, alfo fets a farther example 





holinets, love of righteoulnefs, and hateot 


whatever the innocent may fuffer by it, | 


appointed, fhewed powerfully to mea § 


would not forgive fin, without fucha | 
piacular obedience,# atchieved by the © 


his hate of iniquity : and fo intenfe is 7 
his love of righteoufnefs, that he exacted | 
fuch obedience; and, when well per- : 
to the performer, to forgive fins, andto 7 
fit invefted with godlike dignity and glo: © 
ry, as univerfal judge ; and to reign 
due time,’ as heir of the world to come, 7 


Chrift’s obedience, in this ftupendous | 


iniquity: © : 
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iniquity. His obedience fhews us what 
we are to do ; and, to encourage our 
efforts, his exaltation fhews us what we 
are to hope by purfuing the fame fteps 
of obedience. Thus the fcheme appears 
rational, divine, fupremely worthy of 
God’s wifdgm and gooduefs ; though, 
at the firft fight, to our narrow minds it 
may look unjuft and abfurd. Chearful 
is the profpect of right knowledge: but 
uncomfortable that of ignorance, which 
mulft be theirs, who are neg!igent and 
averfe, refpecting the great end of man’s 
being, and the glory of God. 

The feripture-account of the origin of 
evil is molt rational: it peculiarly faits 
the nature of God, and that of his crea- 
tures : is analogous to God’s acknow- 
edged oeconomy in other inftances. The 
deluge, the confufion of tongues, the 
contraction of human life, with many 
other events, even fuch as daily happer 
in common life, are fimilar in their prin- 
ciples and effects; and were ordained 
for the fame ends. No method con- 
ceivable is fitter, or fo Git, as that which 
is fet forth in the Bible for the trial, fall, 
and reftoration of the world; and confe- 
quently for the manifefting of God's 
glory in the exercife of all his attributes, 
ultimately to prove his holinefs, or his 
love of righteoufnefs and hate of iniqui- 
ty. The incafnation and,exaltation of 
Chrift are, beyond all other inftances, 
amazing examples of both his hate of 
iniquity and love of righteoufenfs. 

With refpect to the fall of man, we 
are informed, that the firft human pair 
were tempted, through the agence of 
the ferpent, by a defire of better food 
and fuperior wifdom, to tafte the 
fruit ; of the forbidden tree. By 
violating a poffitive duty, they fell ; 
that being the moft flagrant inftance 
poffible of violaiing the greateft natural 
duty. Thetree of knowledge and the 
tree.of life, were appointed in the nature 
of facraments, as tokens of the original 
covenant between God and man ; or as 
memorials or figns of the difpenfation of 
the law of nature, in like manner as fa- 
crifice, circumcifion, baptifm, and the 
eucharift, were afterwards appointed 
facraments or tokens of their refpeQive 
covenants or difpenfations: and in like 
manner the trees were confequently tefts 
of obedience. By violating this facra- 
mental inflitution, man atrocioufly fin- 


ped and fell, It is not to be doubted, 
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that the reft of the creatures fell likewife 
in forme manner, fuited to their nature 

and condition 
When, by fin, the original order wae 
unharmonized, God iniplanted among 
the creatures a proper degree of enmity 
and frailty, to punifh their want of love 
and allegiance to him, and to teach them 
the value of virinous love arid obedience. 
Rather, perhaps, the aceeffion of enmity 
aad frailty was an original condition of 
nature, pre-ordained to take place'in con- 
fequence of tran{fgreffion. Probably, the 
Devil, knowing this, and envying the 
happine(s of others, particularly that of 
man, 2 Efrasiii. 7. John viii. 44. was 
tempted to feduce his inferiors, in order 
that he might take advantage of that 
condition, to exercife a more abfolute 
dominion, a tyrannical defpotifm over 
them. Yet I believe he loit thereby the 
beft and moft extenfive part of his pow- 
er, as man did alfo of his, by following in 
tranfgreffion. By fin death entered: 
and the Devil has the power of death; 
is the fupreme executioner of the con- 
demning fentence, as man is, in fome 
degree, the executioner of death upon 
the creatures his inferiors, and onhisown 
fpecies. By virtue of a change in the ele- 
ments, andthe rife of mutualenmity(both 
introduced by fin) Satan with kis minif- 
ters exercifes the power of death. It 
may be fuppofed that the lives of his 
thralls are not entirely at his difpofal: to 
confirm which fuppofition, the cafe of 
Job may ferve as an inftance. — It is rea- 
fonable to think likewife, that he has 
fome intereft in fupporting their exift- 
ences, fo far as may be neceflary to ferve 
his purpofes: as it is the intereft of a 
tyrant to nourifh his flaves; but then he 
fupports them only for purpofes bad and 
cruel: when prompted. by intereft or 
humour, he exerts what power is per- 
mitted him, with intent to deftroy them, 
Holy fcripture exprefly defcribes Satan’s 
character after this manner. And indeed 
this working of the Devil, is a funda- 
mental principle of revelation: without 
this, the chief fats there related muft be 
faife ; and the whole fcheme of redemp- 
tion incongruous and unneceflary : for in 
canfequence. of Satan’s efforts ( we 
are told), to betray and .enflave his 
inferiors, thofe to be redeemed were 
feduced and. curfed. for «their» fins. 
Thus evil was introduced. Atyehe 
firft infliftion the fallen might not 
Ra fo 
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curfed, as they were after- 
NN Secenes 0g Roper testa 
aad degrees. Since that time they have 


more and more. The quali- 

ties however of mind and body, and the 
wery thapes of their bodies, were un- 
changed at the firft infliction. 

‘Of this we have a notable inftance in the 
ferpent, who both loft the ufe of that 

hhe had before ; ett ye 

ed to goon his belly. O a great 
chenge commenced in the bodies of 
Adam and Eve »..and began previoufly 

to paffing the fentence of the curfe. That 
change made them defirous of a covering 
before their coming to an interview 

with the Glory or reprefentative of God. 

A covering was not wanted to fhelter 
them from the weather ; for the weather 
was not fo offentive then as it is now, 

when many of their pofterity go naked. 

A covering was not neceffary to conceal 
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a Be ao Hebrew has adamab, 





their bodies from each other. But ne- 


eeffary it was, as they thought, in order | 
to hide 


five places in the curfes, 

where our tranflation has duf and 
~ This part of the curfe, eating 

the earth, is not literally fulfilled ig 
either man or ferpent. Perhaps it 
will be literally fulfilled in the fer- 
t at a certain time to come. See 
Ffaiah Ixv.25. It means that both fhould 
be degraded into a way of living very 
abject ia ap peste of what they before 
enjoyed. The curfe was attended with 
a change of fhape and motion in the fer- 
pent ; a degradation well fuited asa 
punifhment to that ambition and concu- 
pifeence, which had wickedly afpired to 
eat the forbidden fruit, to be gratified 
with its delicacy and to be as Gods, 
What could be amore fuitable peaalty, 
than eating the earth, or the lewe/ pro- 
duis of the foil, and creeping on the 
impious breaft and voluptuous belly, 
which had afpired to, and longed for fo 
high acrime ? Probably the curfe was 


from the Glory of the Lord the, allo attended with a change of fhape in 


deformity fin had brought upon them ; 
neceffary it was to fcreen that debafe- 
ment halely contracted, of which they 


man. It cannot be doubtéd that the 
body of man was fome way difgracefully 
altered. The curfe on Eve implies 8 


were afhamed, in the divine prefence.| great change in her conftitution, if not 
They were naked before and were not| inher form. Her pain in child-bearing 


a/bamed: i. ¢. they had noartificial cover- 
ing, yetWere not abafhed at the prefence 
of the Glory; but on the fall, they are 
fed to have loft a natural radiance 

luke that on the face of Mofes, Exodus 
xxxiv, 29. or fome ornament which 
ced them in their {tate of innocence. 
ertain it is from the text, that fome 
change happened in their external ap- 
arance, which they knew would mani- 

R their guilt toa beholder ; this made 
them defire an artificial covering to con- 
ceal their nakednels from the Lord. 
The coverings, they affumed, were 
not aprons but probably veils or fo- 
liatures, large enough to enwrap the 
whole body. This is agreeable to 
fome verfions and the fentiments of fome 
Jearned mea: but in truth the original 
may fignify, that they folded or wreath- 
edthe boughs, as well as the leaves of 
fome tree (it is not certainly a tig-tree) in 
fuch a manner as to cover themfelves. 
The eating of the earth is a curfe applied 
0 man as well as to the ferpent, though 
our tranflation rather conceals this, By 
wfing the word duff in the curfes of the 
ferpeat, andthe word ground in that of 


feemsto imply a change of form. Her 
Seeking to ber bufband for refuge implies 
her lofs of ftrength and courage. Her 
being treated as avaffal by him to whom 
fhe thould flee for prote€tion, implies the 
lofs of that equality, or at leaft thar in- 
dependency, the before enjoyed. The 
words addrefled to Adam, fince earth 
thou art, to earth /halt thou return, cere 
tainly carry in them a bitter farcafm, 
alluding, as I think, to the abject ftate of 
body, to which Adam had reduced him- 
felf by fin; which farcafm was equally 
applied no doubr to Eve, to the ferpent, 
and to all the fallen ranks of corporeal 
animals. Since earth thou art, £5¢. seems 
to imply, fince thou baft reduced thyfelf 
to refemble that earth, out of which 
thou waft taken, thou /balt again return 
to it ; fince thy frame and con/titution 
are, inflead of growing celefial, funk 
again into terrefial, thou /balt die. And 
the lame idea the apoftle feems to have, 
where he calls our prefent bodies, the bo 
dies of our humiliation, Phil. iii. 21 
which alfo feems confirmed, when he 
calls the bodies we are to receive at refur- 
rection, /piritual bodies, 1 Cor. xv. 44: 
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Farther obferve, the ferpent is the only 


ene of the inferior creatures, whofe curfe 
is particularly recorded; becaufe he 
alone was Satan's agent in betraying 
man. Yet even from fcripture, in that 
faying the ferpent /ball be curfed above 
all otber cattle, it is clear that at leaft 
foie beafts ot the field were then curfed, 
or were afterwards to be fo. lt our 
tranflation ve right, that Adam and Eve 
avere cloatbed with the fhins of beafts 3 
it would be probable, if not certain, that 
fome of the beafts were curfed and cons 
demned to death betore the fall of the 
human pair; for we cannot fuppole the 
beafts Liable to death any more chan men, 
but in confequence of acurle. And pro- 
bably the thins, iffinsof beafts be meant, 
were taken from beafts flain in facrifice; 
which, almoft beyond doubt, was of di- 


‘ vine appointment, though Moles be filent 


about its inftitution, to be a memorial of 
the promife of the feed who was to come 
at adiftant time ; and alfo to be a pledge 
of prolonging lifero the pair, who pro- 
bably expected to die on the very day 
of their tranfgreffion ; though the word 
day, Gen. ii. 17. might be intended in 
God’s decree, as Juilin Martyr under- 
fiands it, of 1000 years, 2 Peter iii. 8. 
However facrifice might be inflituted 
without the fleying of beafts; and from 
the {criptures it fhould feem that it was 
fo; and that bloody : facrifices were not 
ufed before the deluge, when fich was 
ermitted mar for food ; and blood was 
orbidden to be eaten, but was referved 
by way of facrifice. 


[To be continued.] 
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{Continued fram p. $2.) 
LatTer THE SECOND. 


PPro the wonderful eftape of Don 

Antonio, and return into Portugal, 
as related in my former letter, the line 
of Jobn III. being exting by the death of 
Sebaftian, the fucceflion by. @ collateral 
right devolved on Don Antemine as the 
fon and heir of Lodawick, fecond fon of 
the before-nayned king Snamuel (the 
legality of his birth being prefuppofedy, 
but that not being made the fubject of 


"> enquiry on this demife, aud he being in 
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, and reported to be flain in battle, 

the cardinal his uncle, and fifth 
fon, or iffue male of king Ezamuel, and 
then a very old man, was preferred te 
the ora of ~ I. 

pon the fafe arrival of Don Antonia, 

as aforefaid, he was received with 
joy and affection by the king and by the 
nobility, principal perfons, and common- 
alty of the kingdom; for never had any 
one rendered himfelf more popular and 
‘beloved than this young prince, called 
the grand prior of Crato, for his many 
excellent qualities and virtues, and for 
his {weet and gracious deportment. 


before thofe clouds in his affairs began to 
ead which in a little time fo remark- 
ably andunhappily thickened upon him. 
The age of the king turned the thoughts 
of the whole kingdom upon his faccelfors 
and even the king himfelf was defirous in 
his life-time to fee that affair fettled, as 
tere were fo many perfons who from 
the lineages and various marriages, as 
aforefaid, would undoubtedly become 
claimants on the deceafe of the cardinal 
then king ; but none of thefe rights, 
though the fubject of every converfation, 
ever gave the leaft agitation to the honeft 
and humble mind of Don Antonie, who 
never looked on himfelf to have, and 
feemed glad that he had not any legal 
pretence or claim to the tucceffion, but 
only profefied his hearty wifhes that the 
throne which was fo well filled might long 
retain its royal and worthy poflelfor, and 
when that valuable thread of life thould 
be fpun its utmoft length, that divine 
Providence might blefs and favour his 
reg with a prince of his virtues for 
their jovereign guardian, and protector 
of the people and rights of Portugal. 

Honoured, therefore, and much favour- 
ed at court, and greatly eftecmed by all 
ranks and conditions of men, did Don 
Antonio, tor fome time after his arrival, 
liveat Lifdon, till the affair of the fuccef- 
fion came more upon the tapis, and the 
many prefumptive and clafhing heirs and 
claimente offered their feveral pleas and 
pretences. 

Upon thisatrufly fervant of his father’s, 
who had been before mentioned, and 
who at this time was in confiderable em- 
ployment under the cardinal king, could, 
no longer fiifle the accufations which 
continually upbraided him with con- 
| cealing from the publick, in this ea 

the 





But he had not been long in Portugal 
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right and lawful heir to the crawn 
~y | ai Following therefore Don 
Astonia ashe was one day returning 
from the palace, with tears in hiseyes, and 
in the moft humble manner, he waited 
his alighting from his coach, and begged 
admitiance to {peak saben prisately and 
ympart to him an affair of the greateft 
importance. U which, With his 
nfual courtely and affibility, he told him 
he now and always was ready to give 
information or fuity as he imagined, 
and hoped. it was his attention and fer- 
vice; upon which he ordered him to his 
ivate apartment, and as foon as be hari 

a tpatched a domeftic affair, he wou!d 
wait on him and hear his commands, 
which ina few minutes he did, and was 


addreffed by him in the following man- 


ner. ' 
Great fire, faid he, and my noble lord 
and royal mafter, hear a ftory and for- 
give afault which, in obedience to your 
father, 1 have committed againft you 
and my country. The kingdom is abuf- 
ed by a falfe notion of your illegitimacy ; 
but believe me, fir, you are the undoubt- 
heir of the crown, as the lawful fon of 
Lodwick fecond fon of king Emanuel, in 
¢xclufion and bar of all others who may 
by right of confanguinity afpire or pre- 
ten! to the fucceflion ; and this popular 
notjon of your illegitimacy I, and feveral 
others, though in obedience to your fa- 
ther’s requeit, have wickedly and trai- 
teroufly connived at. I was prefent, fir, 
at your father’s fecret marriage with Vio- 
denta, who, though of private birth, 
wauld have done honour to the throne 
and kingdom of Portugal, in the public 
declaration and appearance of queen- 
confort, had your royal father lived to 
sape the regal dignity. I would not 
r,amuie you with falie notions of em- 
pire, nor kindle the flame of ambition in 
poet youthful mind, but what I declare 
has the facred authority in its defence, 
and what I aver I am ready to teftify 
upon oath, and if expiring, | would on 
the expectation of benefit from the laf 
facrament, with my dying breath, make 
this folem declaration. But shanks be 
to God, fo great and important a truth 
has the concurrent teflimonigs of many 
of your father’s ancient fervants and 
friends now living, who are nerfons of 
veracity and character, and hefices this, 





divers other perfons of good credit = 


calling; have declared the fame hy their 
latt wills and teftaments, for the difcharge 
oF their confciences ; notwithftanding 
fuch claufes of thofe wills and teftaments 
have heen kept fecret, by the command 
and endeavour. of your father, who cons 
ftantly made me his agent to ftifle and 
conceal your right and legitimacy, as J 
hope God has now to publifh and declare 
it. I have already obferved, that it wag 
wagt of birth and quality in your mo- 
ther, to which your father added the 
folemn and dying requeft of her modefty 
and humility, that an affair of fuch con- 
fequence has continued in obfcurity, and 
for which reafon you were fent to Malta, 
and bred to the church ; nor indeed wag 
the public declaration of your right, 
thought extremely material, for that 
your claim at that time was diftant and 
prefumptive only, and there were many: 
heirs of the crown much nearer than 
yourfelf ; but now the cafe is altered, and 
it remains with you, after the death of 
the prefent king (though your prefent 
right is greater than his), to make apeo- 


ple happy, and do that juftice to your- | 


felf, which God, asa being of infinite 
truth, and nature itfelf, requice and 
fuggeft. 

Don Antonio, extremely ftartled at 
thefe words, remained fome time filent, 
and the paffions of anger and joy, feem: 
ed to clafh and perform their various 
parts. lam amazed, fir, faid he, at 
your information ; but I hope, take it 
right, as amean atiempt to raife the 
imagination of unthinking youth, and 
to take the advantage of any unguarded 
ftate of life, and perhaps, natura! pride 
and ambitien, to drive me after your ig- 
nis fatuas, into treafon, rebellion, and 
certain deitrudtion ; however, though I 
am free, I hope in fome meafure, from 
thofe qualities and {parks of ambition, 
which you may imagine to have kindled 
in my breaft, yet Lhave at thefame time 


aregardto my country, and had be . 
account of my birth any truth to enforce | 


me to believe it, 1 would wade through 


feas of blood and-danger to endeavour t0 © 
{way a feeptre, to protectthe rights and © 


liberties, and take upon myfelf the pleal 
ing office of guardian an& protector of 
Poriugal,againitall enemies, invafions, oF 
encroachments ; for which reafon I cont 
mand and order you, with the ut 
expedition, to corroborate your accot 
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witli the living teftithony, before my 
face, and to bring the wills, teftaments, 
roi yeh you mention; and with this 
,and as you may think, fevere 
view and intention, firft, with a refolu- 
tion to profecute myright, if apparent or 
plaufible, or to give you up to the juft 
reward of fuch inflammatorytreafon and 
falfhoood. 
The honeft man, not at all difmayed 
at this anfwer of Don Antonio, promif- 


ed, and did accordingly, the very next }, 


morning, bring the living evidence, and 
all the fatisfaGtion required, to Don An- 
tonio. Upon which he immediatély 
went to court, and with the moft pro- 
found humility and duty, threw himfelf 
at the feet of his majefty, and with the 
information of his right, on the before 
mentioued teftimony, moft humbly de- 


‘fired he would be gracioufly pleafed to 


permit his plea to be regiftered among 
others, when God fhould pleafe to cut 
the thread of a life fo previous ann valua- 
ble as his to the kingdom. 

The cardinal king feemed extremely 
alarmed at thefe words of Don Antonio, 
and fearing left, hisright being proved, 
it might deprive him of his kingdom, 
conceived the greateft hatred and indig- 
nation againft him. I am not at a lols 
faid he, to know the reafon of your at- 
tempt, which.ambition, and the flattery 
and treafon of fome of your aflociates 
have {welled you up to, but to infult 
me to my face, and treat a crowned head 
with fuch daring infolence, is neither 
confiftent with the juftice due to my 
right heirs, nor with the pre fervation of 
my office and dignity to bear with, lL 
therefore banifh you thirty miles from 
my court ; and calling a guard, gave im- 
mediate commandment that his order 
fhould the next day be executed. 

Don Antonio was the next day, pur- 
fuant to this command, carried to the 
city of Columbria, 30 miles from the 
court, where he wasteft upon his parole 
of henoar not to depart; but, before he 
left Lifoon, gave commandment to this 
ancient férvant of his father, from 
whom he received the before mentioned 
advertifment, and whom he appvinted 
his agent and minifter to tranfa& this 


| affair, and that he fhoald wait upon, and 


folicit the king in his behaif, and with all 
diligence ftrive to get his right ahd legi- 
tunacy proved and confirmed, which by 


1 
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various fitions, threatenitgs, and 
danger te himfelf he wna mf cill 
before a council, appointed for the pur- 
pofe, the caufe of Don Antonio, received 
the greateft favour and countenance: at 
length the witnefles of Don Antonio's 
legitimacy were called before a certaia 
court, compofed of the bifhop and con- 
fervator of the privileges of the knights 
of ‘Malta, and fully proved and confirm- 
ed the fame. ; 
However the reigning king continued 
his prejudice and hatred againft Dea 
Antonio, and allowing the other pleas 
and pretences to the crown after his di 
ceafe to be regiftered and examined inte, 
he left the plea of Don Antonio with cer- 
tain marks of his difvountenance, and 
inclining to the claim of the king of 





(of Don Antonio, 
| lers, great men of the ftate, judges, aad 
| arbitrators, who were appointed to hear 


| Caftile. Several advocates were fuborned 


and corrupted to prove the illegitimacy 
fore other countel- 


the feveral claims, and give their judg- 
ment. 


- 





Tie ‘'T BEAR" TRE. 


A tragedy called EUDORA, Written 
by Mr. Hayley, has been twice per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden. 


CHARACTERS and Faerie. 


Viberno, + Mr.Harley. 
King, - Mr. Hull. 
Meoni, - Me. Farren. 
Sicordi, - Mir. Macready. 
Prieft, - Mr. Powell. 
Raymond, + Mr, Holman. 
Eudora, - Mrs. Pape. 


TH E fcene is laid in Palermo, ané@ 

the bufinefs commences upon the 
return of Raymond from a fuccefsful 
campaign againft the Moors, in which 
he had accompanied the prince ; on their 
return, howev -r, they flop at a caftle of 
Raymond’s forthe night, and there the 
prince is poifoned + fufpicion falls upon 
Raymond, and theking is wrought upony 
as foon as he arrivés, tohave him com# 
mitted to prifon. Viberno, an’ old fa- 
vourite of the king, feeling himfelf much 
hurt at his fon’s diferace, and much more 
fo at the idea of his being mangled on 





the rack, after fevera! attempts to fave 
, ' 4 Lime 
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i ed from vfing 
ul arguments of his wife, 
againft felf. deftruétion. Meoni, 
in fai been the caufe of the 

ath, and, by the affiftance of 
» is endeavouring at the ruin 
nd and his father, hearing the 
ion of the former to take the poi- 
Eudora’s coming to the king 
is behalf, the more comple to 
his defigns, joins in her requeit to 
w fome indulgence to Raymond ; but 
on learning fhe had prevailed on him 
not to do it, he forges a letter, as written 
by the prince in his laft moments, accuf. 


RE 
Hi 


e 


ecution, to which place he his accompa- 
nied by Eudora ; and at the moment he 
is faftening to the wheel, a prieft, an- 
other teol of Meoni, arrives with the bo- 
dy of the prince, exhorting the people 
to put his murderers to inftant death. 
His exhortations prove of little effect, 
w Eudora, by the {pirit of infpiration, 
forces him to confefs his own guilt, and 
acknowledge Raymond’s innocence, who 
being releafed from the wheel, difcovers 
figns of life in the breathlefs prince, and 
urges the prieft, as fome atonement for 
his crime, to exert his urmoft art in en- 
deavouring to recover him to life. Vi- 
bernd, who had gone diftracted at the 
fuppofed death of his fon,. is upon the 
eve of putiimg an end to his exiftence, 
when Eudora arrives with the joyful 
news of his fon's innocence having been 
pa and prevents him. Thus the 

amily being reftored to happinefs, the 
piece concludes with the information 
that Meoni and Sicordi are killed by the 
poptlace, anda moral reflection againft 
fuicide. . 

Such are the general outlines of the 
tragedy, which in many places is mana- 
ged with fe much merit, as to produce 
an excellent effect, and fully engage the 
atrention of the audience ; but the whole 
ot which had near'y been overturned by 
the introduction of the dead prince; at 
the awful moment that Raymond had 
afvended the feaffoid, the feelings of the 
audience required fomething more than 
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the drawing of a bed to flay the execu. 


tion, or the fentiments of adiftreffed wife 
to force a murderer to the confeffion of 


his guilt, and refcue her huiband 
be wba This was the oly 
that met with any difapprobation, and 
certainly requires aiteration. Several 
of -~ pane were elegantly 
and the langu upon the whole 
chafte and a v 
The performers were apparently affi- 
duous in their exertions, and thole ex. 
ertions were very fuccefsful. Mrs. Pope, 
Holman, aod Farren {carcely ever per- 
formed better ; and if Harley had not 
been over anxious, he certainly would 
have gone through his difficult character 
to mort advantage ; it matle him appear 
to labour, which will ever prove a draw- 
back upon the beft of talents. 


A Prologue, fpoken by Mr. Farren, 


— and an Epilogue by Mrs. Pope, 
ollowed the conclufion of the wget 
but neither of them poffefs any particular 
claims to praife. 

The author of this tragedy, having 


been moft unmercifully attacked by the | 
minor critics, has withdrawn it from the © 


flage. 


The CZAR, an Opera, has been pro- 
duced at Covent Garden Theatre, for 
the benefit of Mrs. Billington. 


CHARACTERS. 

Czar, o Mr. Bannifter. 
Count Couvanfki, § Mr. Blanchard. 
Lefort, - Mr. Johnftone. 
Philip, — =“ Mr. Edwin. 
Commodore Swivel, Mr. Darley. 
Juitice Applejack, Mr. Quick. 

lip, oo — Mr. Egan. 
Romadanowki, Mr. Powell. 
Ballybough, — Mr. Rock. 
Nib = Mr. Farley. 
Ottokefa, —~ Mrs. Billington. 
Mrs. Applejack, Mrs, Mountain. 

Heng — — Mrs, Martyr. 


The fable and materials of this pices 
are of a texture the flighteft oe 
Peter the Great is fuppofed on his vifit to 
England, 'o have 
violent paffgon for Ottokefa, who is ig- 
norant of his rank, and as violent a re- 


fentment againft Lefort her brother, of — 


whofe relation he is ‘equally ignorant. 
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| ble hits, however, are occafionally flur- 


ase 


q fir Peregrine, a rich cit, determining to 


wholly nouvelle, of Ellen and Philip af- 
fuming the rank of their mafter and 
‘miftrefs.— Thefe dre terminated in the 
third aé&t, by the union of the Czar and 
Ottokefa, and a general reconciliation of 
the other parties. ; 

The dialogue has nothing to merit an 
high praife. The fcenes follow each 
other, in feveral inlances, without con- 
nection.— Yet to operatic licenfe—what 
indulgence is not to be granted ? 

The performance is attributed to 
O'Keefe. ‘The mutic, which is a good 
melange, is feleéted, and partly compof- 
ed, by Shield. 

The manager has aided the piece by 
fome good feenery, particularly an ad- 
mirable view of Deptford Yard. 

A Farce named The ADVENTURERS 
has been brought out at Drury-lane 
‘Theatre. 

CHARACTERS. 





Peregrine, Mr. J. Bannifter. 
ir Peregrine, Mr, Suett. 
etaphor, Mr. Whitfield. 


Shift, (under the 

affumed name 

of Ld. cram gM R. Palmer. 

well) 
Peter, o~— Mr. Burton. 
Landlord, — Mr. Mattocks. 
Waiter, Mr. Benton. 
Lady Peregrine, Mrs. Hopkins. 
Harriet, — Mifs Collins. 
Kitty, — Milfs Heard. 


This farce, faid to be the production 
of a young Cantad. was originally called 
The TRAVELLERS, but in compliment 
to a gentleman of the Temple, who had 
written a piece of the fame nate, the 
author changed it to that of the Ad- 
wenturers. 

With fearcely any fable, this little 
piece has fufficient claims to commenda- 
tion to warrant our encouraging the au- 
thor to cultivate his dramatic talent ; 
the characters of fir Peregiine and his fon 
polfefs confiderable merit. The dia- 
logue isuncommonly lively and laughable. 
It affords many inftances of fhrewd ob- 
fervation, whimfical comparifon, juft 
ridicure, and pointed fatire. The palpa- 


red with trite thoughts, hackneyed jefts, 
and vulgar witticifms. 
The ftory of the piece is briefly this: 


The Theatre. 


make his fon a better man than himi If, 





Marcu, 1790. 






fends him on his travels, having previ- 
oufly engaged Metaphor for his tutor, 
at the liberal falary of eighty pounds a 
year. The youth, full of frolick, and 
preferring the {ports of the turf to any 
other ftudies, contrives Ao deceive his 
fathe:, and finding Metaphor a conveni- 
ent fcoundrel, apt and pliant to his pur- 
pofes, never quits'E.ngland ; but to keep 
on the delufion, makes Metaphor write 
letters from time to time to his father, 
(who has gone to Paris with lady Pere- 
grine) dated from Peterfburgh. in the 
mean while he is engaged in all the di- 
verfions and -diflipations of the gentle- 
men jockies of the times, and can fcarce- 
ly exprefs himfelf in any other language 
than that of the race-ground. When 
the piece opens, the fcene is placed at 
Dover, where Metaphor has jult arrived, 
and is furprized at feeing Peregrine, 
who informs him he has won a couple 
of hundreds by riding for a bet againft 
time from London. The tale is {car¢ely 
told *efore Peter, (fir Peregrine’s fer- 
vant) appears, and from him they learn 
that the old folks are juftlanded. Pere- 
grine determines to conceal hi:nfelf, and 
obliges Metaphor to face the danger, 
and lie him out of the fcrape. The old 
folks foon afford Metaphor an opportu- 
nity of difplaying his abilities. He tells 
them their fon has arrived in London 
with all poffible fpeed, on hearing of the 
troubles in France, and being anxious 
for his father’s fafety in coniequence, is 
affectionately eager to embrace him ! 
Anemtbarras occurs from the old man 
having a letter in his pockct from his fon 
and another from his tutor, dated Pe- 
terfburgh the 3d and 4th inftant, where- 
as it was then but the roth of the fame 
month. Metaphor parries this ftroke, 
by ftating, that in Ruffia they reckon 
by the old ftyle. Harriet joins her pa- 
rents, gallanted by the fuppofed lord 
Gleanwell, whofe affumed title had cap- 
tivated lady Peregrine. Metaphor in- 
ftantly ‘recognizes his quondam fellow 
fharper Bob Shift, in the affected lord 
Gleanwell. As foon asthe old folks are 
retired he demands an interview, and, 
provoked by Shift’s impudence in pre- 
tending not to know him, threatens to 
peach and blow his projects. This 
obliges Shift to defcend to his former 
familiarity ; the rafcals club their wits 
to carry off fir Peregrine’s daughter, 
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and the medium fixed on, is an alarm of | 


to be given in the night by Meta- 
om . In the a gn young at 
grine has engaged Kitty, a girl of the 
town, to seer with him at midnight. 
In the dark, when the project of Shift, 
and whe fcheme of young Peregrine are 
ripe for performance, Shift, through a 
miftake, goes off with Kitty, and young 
Pickle is led out by his filer. Kitty 
having been defired by her lover to wear 
a maik, is married by him in that dif- 
guife. An ecclairciffement foon follows, 
the true characters of Metaphor and 
Shift are developed, and the Peregrine 
family are faved from the dangers with 


which they were furrounded, in fpite of | 


the prevailing fentiment of fir Peregrine, 
*¢ that all things in nature conipire to 
ue him.” 

The characters were well accoutred 
and well performed. J. Bannifter obvi- 
oufly dreffed and acted at a modern 
peer of {porting fame. Suett alfo prov- 
eda powerful fubftitute for Parfons in 
fir Peregrine. Whitfield’s Metaphor 
was good acting ; Mrs. Hopkins’s lady 
Peregrine pleafant and proper ; and mils 
Collins fo fprightly and vivacious, that 
we are perfuaded, had her talents a better 
feope, the would make a moft refpectabie 
figure in characters of a higher rank 
than fhe has yet been feen in. 

The prologue was a petition, impre- 
cating mercy on the culprit author, on 
account of his youth. 





ANw ACTRESS. 


In confequence of Mrs. Billington’s 
illinefs, Mrs. Warrell of Bath has been 
engaged at Covent Garden, and is a ve- 
ry good fecond finger. 

Mrs. Jordan has refumed her fitua- 
tion at Drury Lane. 





A jeu d Ffprit of the Law, by the hon. 
Thomas Erfhine, E/q. Attorney Gene- 
ral to his Royal Highne/s the Prince 
of Wales. 


poses gl be OMAS Erfkine com- 
fo wit. plains of dame Fortune 
being, &c. fer that whereas the faid 
Fortune being a blind ——, and of an 
evil, perverfe, wicked, and malicious 
difpofition, and fraudulently, craftily, 
knowingly, and deceitfully, contriving 


‘A jew@ Efprit of the Law. 








to injure the faid Thomas in his profef. 
fion of a barrifter at law, and to prevent 
the faid Thomas from rifing at the bar; 
caufed and procured a certain cafe te 
be referved for the opinion and judg. 
ment of the court of our lord the king 
before the king himfelf, of and concern. 
ing the warranty of a horfe, and of and 
concerning the difference between tquee 
dledum and teweedledee. And the faid 
cafe being fo referved as aforefaid, the 
the faid Forrune, well knowing that the 
faid cafe contained no point of law, and 


well knowing that the faid“Cafe would q 


not be argued ; malicioufly, craftily, and 
deceitfully procured a brief in the faid 
cafe to be delivered to the faid Thomas, 
for the faid Thomas to argue what ne- 
ver was difputed, and for the faid Tho. 
mas to convince, wheré there were no 
doubts ; whereby the faid Thomas la- 
boured with exceeding great pain to 
raife doubts in order to anfwer the fame 
himfelf, and to make it appear, by divers 
weighty and learned arguments, that a 
contract was not a tort, and that if a 
man undertook that his horfe was found 
he was bound thereby, although the faid 
horfe might not have acquainted his 


maftet that he was unfound : and like- § 
wife to fhew to the court of our faid lord @ 


the king, that the time being was the 


reign of George III. and not of Ed- © 


ward HI. whereby the faid Thomas 
would have gained to himfelf great and 
deferved reputation, and great gains and 
profits; to wit at Weftminfter in the 


faid county. Neverthelefs fhe the faid © 


Fortine‘continuing to injure and deceive 
the faid Thomas, as aforefaid, made it 
appear tothe faid court of our faid lord 
the king, that the difference between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee was mit- 
ter of form and not matter of fubftance, 
without the fame being argued from 
the bar; by reafon whereof the faid 


court of our fzid lord the king would not | 


permit or fuffer the faid Thomas to thew, 
by learned argument, that a contract wat 
not a tort; and would not permit o 
fuffer the faid Thomas to thew if a mam 
took a thing upon himfelf, he thereby 


undertook the fame; and wholly prevent? 
ed the faid Thomas from fhewing tht & 
if a vendor undertook that a horfewat ~ 


found he was bound thereby, although 
the faid horfe had deceived the fi 
vendor, and had not acquainted the faid 
vendor that he was unfound ; and bes 
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faid Thomas was in truth and in fac& 
prevented from proving that the time 
then being was the reign of George 
ll. and not of Edward Ul. whereby 


' the faid Thomas loft great and deferved 


reputation, which he would have then 
and there acquired, by the faid and great 
gains apd profits ; to wit, at Weftminiter 
aforefaid, in the faid county. And the 
{aid ‘Thomas further fays, that byreafon 
that he the faid Thomas was a junior 
barrifter, and unaccuftomed to argue 
points in public courts, the faid Thomas 
was needlefsly andcaulelefsly thrown into 
fears and troubles,, whereby the nerves 
of the bladder of the’ faid Thomas be- 
came, and were greatly attacked and af- 
fected, and by reafon whereof he the 
faid Thomas was obliged to lay out and 
expend, and did lay out and expend di- 
vers large quantities of pale urine, 
whereby the faid Thomas became weak 
in his reins and kidneys, to the damage 
of the faid Thomas of roool, &c. 





ANECDOTE 
OF 


Mark ANTHONY. 
F ULVIA caufed Cefius Rufus, a 
fenator, to be put to death, becaufe, 
living in the next houfe, he refufed to 
par with a fpacious court fhe coveted. 
is head being fent in while the and 
Antony were at a fumptuous dinner, 
he examined it for a long time, and 
then coolly faid—** This perfon, who 
ever he be, is not of my acquaint- 
ance.” 





» On the Prefent State of Society in all 


civilized Nations, but particularly 
in FRANCE and ENGLAND. 


THE {fpirit of experiment, by con- 

tributing to mechanical invention, 
abridges the labours and multiplies the 
comforts of mankind. In Eanlead, the 
country which gave it birth, it is inti- 


“® mately connected with the profperity 


and grandeur of the nation. In ftrokes 
of policy, and ftratagems of war, our 
rivals the French are our fuperiors. But, 


_» by mechanical invention alone, notwith- 


ftanding the high expence of living, and 
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growing weight of taxes, we are able, 
in various articles, to underfell nations, 
where labour is twice as cheap, the ex- 
pence of living twice as low, and taxes 
more than twice as moderate.—Me- 
chanical invention has of late been ap- 
plied with the moft profperous fucceié, 
even to the refined art of painting. And 
here it is natural to take notice of ano- 
ther characteriftic of the prefent times, 
and particularly the prefent genius of 
England: I mean a generous difpofition 
to encourage merit, and to mature every 
rifing art. How many geniufesarecrufhed 
in embyo for want of patronage and 
protection? The liberal fupport, en- 
couragement, and afliftance, extended to 
the obfcure inventor, by the liberal and 
ingenious proprietors of the polygraphic 
art, have nourifhed and brought to glo- 
rious perfection an accidental difcovery, 
which but for their liberality muft have 
been loftto England and to the World. 

The f{pirit of experiment has extended 
from natural to moral philofophy. The 
operations of the mind, the rife and 
progrefs of the paflions, are watched 
with care, and made the fubjedts of ob- 
fervations intended as a bafis for pneu- 
matics. 

Thirdly. The reigning tafte for fact 
and experiments, the difcriminating ge- 
nius of an accurate philofophy, has infiu- 
enced our poetical compofitions and 
books of entertainment. The days of 
epic try, and unbounded fire of ima- 
gination are over. The Henriade of 
Voltaire is too clofe a copy of life and 
manners to fatisfy that defire after 
fomething great and perfe&t, which is 
to be fatisfied only by fidtion. 

No Arioftos, no Spencers appear, or 
can appear in the prefent age. The 
only poetry of the prefent times is the 
defcriptive. Heathen gods, monftrous 
animals, hobgoblins, and witches, are 
wholly expleded. We fcarcely endure 
feven angels and devils, though their 
exiftence js authenticated by the facred 
writings. Even on the ftage, plot and 
incident are, in a great meafure, ba- 
nifhed. No fuch interefting extrava- 
gances are now to be met with as gives 
animation to thofe of Shakfpeare, Van- 
burgh, and Congreve. In both France 
and England, itis, with a few excep- 
tions, a tedious moral preacher that ha- 





rangues the inattentive audience. 
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accuracy which begins to run through 
our literary compofitions, begins allo to 
tinge our manners. Whatever quality 
givesa tincture to the tafte of a nation, 
gives alfo a tinétureto the national cha- 
racter. The French have been long 
diftinguithed by a peculiar delicacy of 
tafle, and accordingly a peculiar delicacy 
runs through their manners. 

The irregularity and boldnefs of the 
Englith tafte correfponded for ages, and 
{till in fome meafure correfponds with the 

eneral fpirit of the nation. The ftate- 
Finefs which the Spaniards affect in their 
behaviour, is analogous to the loftinefs 
which they approve in compofition, But 
thefe features begin to be foftened an 
melted down into a greater and greater 
uniformity. 

Fifthly. For itis a property, and per- 
haps the moft diftinguifhing character- 
iftic of civilized nations, that as they ad- 
vance in refinement, they are more and 
mere aflimilated to each other. The 
moft cultivated nations in Europe are 
more and more ftudious of propriety and 
decorum of behaviour, ‘or what the na- 
tion that takes the lead in this matter 
calls bienfeance, a circumf{pection and 
referve, but concealed under a mafk of 
opennefs and affibility. 

Sixthly. This gradual affimilation is 
owing to the gradual and rapid exten- 
fion of intercourfe among ftates and 
kingdoms. This intercourle is promoted 
by commerce, travelling, and literature, 
the moft fubtle as well as the wifeft and 
the ftrongeft bond of connection among 
mankind. All thefe, but particularly 
literature, wean off the antipathies which 
fet men at variance, and unite them by 
the focial ties of fympathy. 

A ttriking proof and example of the 
influence of literature on humanity, has 
been lately exhibited to the world by 
the effects which have been produced on 
the fenfibility of the French court and 
nation, by a late performance, entituled 
Memoirs of the late War in Afia. This 
publication, which contains a narrative 
of the f-fferings and imprifonments of 
the Britith officers and foldiers that fell 
into the hands of Hyder Ally and Tip- 
poo Saib, and among the reft thofe who 
were delivered up by the admiral Suf- 
frein to Tippoo Saib ; this publication 
tranflated into the French language, by 
Mr. Suard ; it was that produced an 
application from the French king. to 











Tippoo Saib, for the releafe of thok 






prifoners whom he had detained in hig : 
dominions after the pacification of 1784, ' 
And this generous interference of the 
French court, in behalf of the Englih ‘ 
prifoners, leads us to a circumtiance ’ 
which marks the character of the pre- t 
fent age with a force that nothsng can { 
equal. While ideas of ambition are fill ] 
uppermoft in the French counciis, they 
do not forget thofe of humanity, at the ¢ 
fame time that the French king poure t 
troops into Mauritius and Pondicherry, }, 
writes a letter to his ally to let go thofe 1 
officers and artificers, of whofe {kill he r 
might avail himfelf in military prepara- c 
tions againft the Englith. c 
Seventhly. The progrefs of humanity v 
hasinfluenced and promifes fti!l more and 0 
more to ‘influence the laws and inflitu- n 
tions of thisand other kingdoms. A fpi- fi 
rithas arifen which will foften the rigours it 
of the gloomy gaol, and finally explode Ma 
that inhuman practice of imprifonmen ir 
for debt. ; ti 
Eighthly. The progrefs ofhumanityis Bi ti 
attended with that of its ufual concomi-e FW ar 
tant, effeminacy. Mien intheirdrefsand is 
gefture, more than at any former period, ti 
refemble women. They wear longhair Bm 
highly perfumed ; they thicken and & 
heighten it by borrowed locks; they ule BP cx 
brufhes and dentritices for their tecth,to @ cc 
fhew the whitnefs of which they fimper th 
and laugh ; they even go beyond the la 
women in effeminacy ; for laying afide ar 
their knee and fhoe buckles as too inde of 
licate and hard for their limbs ; they ule m 
in their ftead, ribband of the finelt filk; HBP fr 
nay not a few of our young gentlemen, Me = th 
but even fome advanced almott to their Hy be 
grand climacteric, adorn their face with Hy th 
paint, and whiten their hands, which afl 
know not any courfer occupation than | itr 
that of handing a lady out of her chariot Hp Lc 
into the tide box. In Italy and France to 
men wear ear-rings. The ears of Eng: | th 
lifhmen are yet entire, but it is not im- yyy = ™ 
probable that they will, by and by; _ 
undergo perforation. - 
Ninthly, ‘There is a circumftantt § lat 
which, though apparently frivolous, # @ yee 


characteriftical of thefe times. Ime yy J°" 


the fafhion of {peaking at all courts of = 
Europe in a very low tone of voitts 7 = 
whether it proceeds from an averfion ® >> f 
exertion, or that the fame precifion , ne 


menfuration which influence the pu 





tafte in literature and {cience, have & § 
rended 
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tended themfelves to common converfa- 
tion. People of fathion feem ftudious 
te mezfure out juft proportions of found 
as will waft their fentiments to the cars 
of thofe'with whom they converfe, and 
no mere. In like manner, on one’s en- 
tering or quitting a room, a wonderful 
filence prevails. Inthe court ot George 
II. the people {poke remarkably loud. | 
The great profeflor of politenefs, lord 
Chefterfield, obferves, in his third letter 
to. his fon, that wel!-bred people never 
laugh, they may finile, he fays, hut never 
laugh loud, no not at the beit joke or 
molt ludicrous incident : this felfcotlect- 
ednefs on trivial occafions, when f{elf- 
command cannot be a great virtue, is 
very feldom practifed where it would be 
one, for never fince the time of the Ro- 
man emperors were corruption and fen- 
fuality more pravelant than at prefent ; 
in Italy, Portugal, Spain, France, Auftria, 
and England, there is lefs of cereniony 
in what is called intrigue, lefs of roman- 
tic apparatus in what is called gallantry, 
thefe too, as well asin the open and 
avowed intercourfe of fociety, ceremony 
is more than ever laid afide. The par- 
ties concerned proceed ina pretty direct 
manner to the point in queftion. 
Tenthly. If from the higher we de- 
cend to the lower rank of fociety in this 
country, we fhall find occalion to remark 
that civility and decency of manners of 
Jate years have made a great advance 
among, what the foreigners call, canai/le 
of the Englith metropolis. A gentle- 
man of the army who had been abfent 
from his native country not lefs than 
thirty years, and who was therefore 
better qualified to make obfervations 
than thoie who refide on the fpot, being 
afked by the writer of this eflay what 
ftruck him moft forcibly on his return to 
London, made aniwer, ** I was furprifed 
to find that a gest!eman might walk in 
the flreets without being abufed by the 
mob.” There never was fo great acon- 
courfe of people aflembled in the flreets 
of this capital, as on the occafion of the 
late rejoicing at the recovery of his ma- 
jefty, and there never was a public re- 
joicing carried on with fo much huma- 
nity and decorum. On the manners of 
the lower people it may alfo be obferved 
that if they are more civilized than their 
forefathers, they are alfo fomewhat more 
tractable, tame, and fubmiflive ; but to 
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thefe obfervations may be added, that 
now-a-days we very rarely haveeven a 
boxing match, where the antogenifts 
are not arged on by theexpectation of 
fome pecuniary reward, or fome bet or 
wager laid by the fpeators, fo univer- 
| fally has venality pervaded all ranks and 
| circumftances of life, 

Eleventhly. But it is remarkable, that 
though the prefent age be humané and 
charitable, beyond any that preceded it, 
the great {piri that adtuates the public 
councils of ftate and kingdoms, is com- 
merce. It is equally remarkable that it 
isnot avarice that is at the bottom of 
this phrenzy, but rather ambition and 
the influence of cultom. This age is 
not avaricious ; but it is now very gene- 
rally underftood, ‘in this period of re- 
finement and extended intercourfe, when 
military affairs are carried on in fo pro- 
digious a fcale that the finew of war is 
money. Men of genius too hawe been 
at great pains to fhew the manner in 
which indutiry forms the wealth and 
ftrength of nations. 

Twelfthly. There is, to concentrate 
the outlines of the prefent age into one 
miniature picture, a fingular union of 
public profligacy with private humanity. 
The fame man that will fell his vote to 
the higheft bidder, will ftraiten himfclf 
in order to perform a benevolent action. 
The men of thefe times are more addict- 
ed to pleafure than vanity, and to vanity 
jthan avarice ; yet from a flrange com- 
| mixture of circumftances and opinions, 
jit is the fathion of nations and individu. 
als to affect extreme prudence in all 

things, to calculate lofs and gains, and 
fteadily to purfue their own intereft. 
Selfifhnefs is avowed, paradoxical as it 
may appear, in fome inflances where in- 
dolence and paflions-of different kinds, 
| and even benevolent affections are in rea- 
lity the true fprings of action, for all ro- 
| mantic efforts of bravery and virtue are 
\regarded with pity, feafoned as much 
| with contempt as refpect. In commer- 
cial countries like this efpecially, even 
generals and admirals, well knowin 
that independent fortunes procure intereR 
and political friends, and thefe ad- 
vantages can drown all clamours “con- 
cerning mifconduét, are fometimes more 
anxious to reap the emoluments of office 
than the laurels of victory. And it 
muft be confefled that there is a pi 
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of fochty when fuch prudential regards 


feem neceflay, if not to the fafety, yet 
to the tranquility of lite. Who can | 
doubt that if Mr. Haftings had been as | 
eager to accumulate a fortune is to ferve | 
his country, he might cafily have found | 
means to quafb his prefent perfecution ; 
though this great fpiric be an exception, 
it may be affirmed of the prefent age im 
general, that the E picurian gains ground 
on the ftoic philofophy, and that the 
means of pleafure are preferred to the 
echocs of FAME. 





CONSIDERATIONS 
ON 


CRIMINAL LAW. 
( Continued from page 8s. ) 


Of the OniGin of Man. 


] N treating of the o:igin of man, the 

conjeQures and defcriptions of fome 
of the pagan writers, and the moderns 
who have followed them, are to be re- 
jected. It is not reafonable to fuppofe 
that the human race {prang out of the 
ground like reptiles, and peopled the 
earth at once, or that they were engen- 
dered gccording to the fabulous account 
of the poet, fromthe dragon’s teeth fown 
by Cadmus. 

Neither are we to imagine, that the 
condition of the firft of our kind was fo 
wretched and miferable as it is defcribed 
by Lucretius, Horace, and Firgi/l; and 
by the ancient hiftorians and philofo- 
phers. 

It would be fofficient to oppofe one 
mang hypothefis by another ; and 
we might as well infift upon the reality 
of Ovid's golden age, and of the beauti- 
ful picture of the firfi Rate drawn. by 
Plato. 

But the truth is feldom to be found in 
extremes. It is as unreafonable to fup- 
pofe that human nature ever approached 
the degree of perfection to which it is 
raifed by the latter hypothefis, as to con- 
clude that it was ever funk into fuch a 
Rare of brutality as it is degraded to by 
the former. Had the condition of man- 
kind ever been fo deplorable, had they 
ever heen, as Horace reprefents them, 
mutwr et turpe peeus, they muft have 
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Criminal Law. 


remained fo fill. They muft have been 
from the firft endowed with reafon, and 
a faculty or capacity of progreffive im. 
provement, which diftinguifh them from 
the brute creation, and gave them pre- 
eminence over all fublunary beings. 

Ve are warranted by divine authori- 
ty to conclude, that at the beginning 
one male and female only were created, 
{rom whence the human race derives 
their exiftence. This facred affurance 
gives us room likewife to believe, that 
the firft pair came from the hands of the 
great Creater complete and adult ; that 
is, that from the tirft moment 6F their 
exiftance, they were endued with all the 
powers of body and faculties of mind, 
which their defcendents are not capable 
of attaining, but by a tedious progreffion 
of improvement. | 

Did not the facred writings lead us to 
fuch aconclufion, yet the light of reafon 
plainly indicates, that our firft parents 
muft.have been endowed with corporeal 
and intellectual faculties in a ftate of 
maturity. 

Had they been caft into the world in | 
the helplefs flate of infancy, they would 
neither have had ftrength to procure 
aliment, nor judgment to have made a 
proper felection of it. 

If we do not fuppofe their faculties to 
have been mature from the moment of 
their creation, we cannot on satural 
principles account for their prefervation, 
Ignorant of the nature of every thing 
about them, they would have been hours 
ly expofed to danger, could not be fure 
of their exiftence even for a moment, 
and muft fhortly have perifhed. 

Were we to admit the pagan hypo- 
thefis, and fuppofe the earth to have 
been peopled at once with numbers, yet 
they muft have laboured under the fame | 
difadvantages as a fingle pair: utter | 
ftrangers to every objeat of their view) 
all equally unexperienced, they could 
afford no mutual aid or affiftanceto each | 
other, and the human race muft have 
been prefently extinét, unlefs we fuppole 
them to be endowed with powers eq 


tothat which we acquire by experienc® 7] 


and example, and when we confider the 


regular progreffion and the chain of de- z 


pendence vifible throughout the works |” 
of nature, it isnot poflible for us tomas 
gine that numbers were created in f 
a ftate of maturity, all ftrangers to, 


independent of each other. But y 
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Bot the facred authority having ren- 
dered vain all conjectures of this kind, 
we are juflified in concluding that man- 
kind owes its origin to the junction of 
one male and female, and this being 
eftablifhed, we hall proceed with more 
eafe and certainty in our enquiry con- 
cerning a flate of nature. 


Ofa State of Nature. 


It being admitted that one pair gave 
exiftence to the human {pecies, tt follows 
that a ftate of nature, fuch as fome phi- 
lofophers have defcrived, muft be merely 
hypothetical. As Pufendorf very juftly 
oblerves, an abfolute flaie of nature 
could never have exilted ; fuch a ftate 
could be only relative, i. e. while fome 
lived together in a focial or civil ftate 
among themfelves, yet, with refpect to 
others, they retained their natural liber- 
ty, and confequently remained in a ftate 
of nature. 

With regard to our firft parents, the 
wife, by reafon of the imbecility of her 
fex, was in fubjection to her hufband, 
and the children were neceffarily under 
parental authority. Dominion therefore 
wasin the man, who was the common 
head or fuperior. Therefore the firft 
family cannot, properly fpeaking, be 
faid to have lived in a flate of nature, 
though their pofterity were neceffarily 
reduced tofuch a ftate. 

When the common head of the firft 
family was lofty and their iffues {eparated 
and formed in diftin&t families, then the 
flate of nature properly began, becaufe 
the head of each family were indepen- 
dent of each other, and acknowledged 
no common {uperior, 

Now, as the eftablifhment of a com- 
mon fuperior, or in other words, of a 
fupreme magiftrate, mufthave been with 
an intent to remedy the evils refulting 
from fuch an independent ftate, it will 
be no improper digreflion, briefly to 
confider a queftion which has been much 
debated among philcfophers, that is, 
whether fuch a ftate of nature is a ftate 
of peace or war ; for we can never have 
an idea of ‘the propriety of civil Jaws, 


without a previous examination of that 


ftate which they were inftituted to im- 
prove. 

It is well known that the famous phi- 
lofopher of Malmg/bury, has concluded 
the ftate of nature to be a Gate of war. 


Confider ations on Criminal Law. 
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This conclufion has been controverted 
by many, but with the greateft precifion 
by Puffendorf. He obferves, that Hobbes 
argues, ex bypetbhefi, fuppofing all men te 
have exifled together at one and the 
fame time ina itate of nature ; which 
fuppofition cannot be admitted, unlefs 
we allow the earth at once to be flocked 
with a multitude.  Puffendorf adds fur- 
ther, that they are rather to be fuppofed 
to have originally had amicable chan 
hoftile diipofitions towards each other. 
He argues moreover, that the caufes 
affigned by Hobses, whichrender mea 
offenfive to each other, fuch as pride and 
vanity, which provoke to contempt and 
hatred, are of a particular nature, con- 
fequently not of fufficient influence to 
make all mankind hoftile to each other, 
but only to fet individuals at variance ; 
and upon the whole he concludes, that 
man's natural ftate is that of peace. 

Ir this opinion he feems to be counte- 
nanced by Grotius, who wrote before 
him, and who obferves, that men may 
live pacifically in a ftate of nature, pro- 
vided they exift in a degree of extreme 
fimplicity, or dwell together in mutual 
bonds of diftinguifhed charity. The 
firft kind of communion, he obferves, is 
con{picuous in fome parts of America ; 
where they lived for ages together in a 
ftate of nature without any inconveni- 
ence ; and the primitive Chriftians, he 
tells us, with fome few who lead a mo- 
naftic life, are remarkable inftances of 
the latter. 

The celebrated Monte/guieu, has like- 
wife exprefsly oppofed the opinion of 
Hobbes. He argues, that man in a ftate 
of nature would firft of all think of the 
prefervation of his ¢xiftence, that he 
would be fenfible of his weak condition, 
and that his timidity would be exceflive; 
and in fupport of thefe refieCtions, he 
cites the example of the favage youth 
that was taken in the woods of Hax- 
over. 

But we apprehend that this fubject 
has not been confidered by the above 
writers with fufficient extent and pre- 
cifton. 

With refpect to Monte/quieu, it may 
be objected, that his reafoning is found- 
ed upon the fuppofition of fuch an abfo- 
lute fate of nature as cannot be allowed 
to have ever exifted. 

Were we, however, to admit fuch a 
ftate, yet the argument will be found - 
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be partial and inconclufive, fox the na 
ture of mankind ‘is not to he determined 
from the example of an individual. _ 

The difpofitions of men are as various 


be regu'ated by their difpoiizions. The 
timid will fly from the o/d, the bold 
will purfue the timid. The fierce will 
be in a ftate of enmity with each other ; 
the mild will affociate in friendiy 
concord. 

By nature men have either an incli- 
mation or an averlion to each other as 
men. Their affections or diflikes are in 
confequence of their connections, or of 
the qualities they fuppofe to exift in each 
other. 

With regard to Grotrus, the inftances 
he produces only tend to thew, that where 
the grounds of diflenfion are few or none, 
men may live pacifically in a fate of 
nature ; but as the caufes of difunion 
expand or increale, the hoftile difpofi- 
tion of mankind unfolds itflf and 
augments. 

Though we fhould admit, therefore, 
that men may live pacitically in fuch a 
ftate of uncommon fimplicity, as reduces 
the poffeflions of men to their real 
wants, and limits their defires to that 
flandard, yet we mutt not from thence 
conciude in general,that a ftate of na- 
ture isa ftate of peace. 

Befides, fuch a fimple and innocent 
ftate is in truth imcginary, and even 
among the favage Americans, where it 
is fuppofed chichly to fubfift, it is well 
known that the mereft trifles are fuffici- 
ent to provoke hoftilities. 

As the modes of refinement take place, 
occafions of difagreement will multiply 
in proportion. Men of felfifh and tur- 
bulent minds, will be prompted by am- 
bition or avarice, or both, to invade and 
injure others of mild and focial natures, 
and of large poffeflions, and thus a ftate 
of hoftility will certainly commence. 

With refpe&t to religious orders cé 
men, they cannot be properly faid to live 
ina ftate of nature ; neither are thefe 
communities confiderable enough to 
illuftrate this queftion. Add to this, 
that Grotius has not given any precife 
definition of a ftate of nature; and we 
may ¢vey venture to fay, that the Ame- 
ricans, of whom he f{peaks, do not exift 
in fnch a fate. 

As tothe arguments of Puffendorf, 
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more inclined to war or péaces he tom 
fiders only the general nature of map. 
kind, which decides little with refped 
to the merits of the queftion. For aq. 
mitting the speitte part of mankind tg 
be focial and pacific, yet it will nog 
therefore follow, that a ftate of nature 
is not rather a flate of war than peace, 
The felfih paffions of a few would not, 
it is true, involve the whole fpecies, 
fimud ac femel, ita ftate of war, but 
thefe felfith affections will operate { 
fatally, that all in their turns will feel 
their direful effets, and the moft mild 


even in their own defence. 

That the feeds of contention are ad- 
herent to our natures is undeniable, con. 
fequently as occafions of difagreement 
increafe, hoftilities will multiply. It 
muft be confeffed at the fame time, that 
pride, envy, and other offenfive qualities, 
are of a particular nature, and are not 
fuch 2s provoke the generality of man- 
kind to adts of violence, fince there are 
many difpofitions which can endure fuch 


luffering their pafiions te be enflamed to 
any dangerous degree. 

But Puffendorf argues further, that 
we are not toconfider the natural flate 
of men as that of an animal, fwayed by 


creature endowed with reafon. Which 
is the nobleft part of his compofition, 
and which governs all his faculties. 

It is by no means juft, he obferves, to 
exclude the ufe of reafon, but we ought 
rather to allow its joint operation with 
the other faculties, in order to difcover 
with precifion the natural flate of mam 
As the advantage af peace, fays he, to 
which reafon perfuades us, is evident, 


adds, we may conclude, that the natural 
ftate of man, confidered as abftracted 
from civil fociety, is not war but peace; 


another who has given him no offence, 
but to permit every one to enjoy theif 
property, to obferve mutual covenicncys 
and willingly to advance each other's 


eft obligations to promote. 





it may be objected that in determining 
whether jn a flate of nature men are 


(To be continued.) 
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and pacifie will be involved in hoftilities 7 


circumftances of provocation, without ° 


man muft naturally be of a pacific ma § 
ture, efpeciailly when he finds, that © 
wherever he departs from reafon and 7 
follows his paffions, the event turns out © 
to his difadvantage, from whence he § 


benefit, which they are under the firid> © 
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CORYDON and ALEXIS. ae - trumpets loud refound ; 
: om far, 
, A PasToRAL. And urge contending armies to the war. 
. Then native honour fires the noble mind; ) 
t @ Cor. Ho: friend Alexis, whether do | Each breaft commiits its terrors to the 
o you tend? wind. MH 
tj Al. Unto the town my painful eps | The thought recalls my former youthful ; 
d | I bend: days, t 
$ Again I'm fore’d to theathe my limbs in | When in the fields I eager fought for / 
arms, praife : ‘Ft 
. And toil in fighting fields, ‘midft dire | The Gallic warriours groan’d beneath 
. alarms; _ our might ; 
t To diftant fhores unwillingly I roam, | The heavy Germans turn’d their backs 
t And forrowing leave my friends and ru- to flight ; 
t ral home. We ftood terrific on the empurpled plaing 
» & Cor. Ah! haplefs fwain ! and is the | And rivers roll'd the bodies to the main. 
4 report true With honour crown’d, I fought the 
. That you mutt bid your pleafing fields peaceful grove : 
¢ & adieu? Now through my flocks at eafe I carelefs 
h § Now hitherturn, and tafte our homely rove ; 
t Fe fare, And piping on my reed all pleafure have 
0 — And for a while difpel corroding care; | That earth can give, or that my wifhes 
_ The ground fhall here our rural table crave. 
t make, Al. Ah ! Corydon, in peace your 
| And for ripe fruits myfelf the trees will days on glide, 
y = fhake, And roll in gentle murmers through the ! 
a ‘To quench our thirft we from the bub- tide. 
h i ling {pring For warlike noife the piping reed you 
» b The cryftal water in this bowl can found ; 
bring. For hoftile legions ftand your fheep 
0 See now the ev’ning fhades their mantle around ; 
t = fpread, For waving enfigns fpread the leafy trees ; 
h @ And o'er the mountains form a dufky | For blackning bands appear the hum- 
ce fhade : ming bees ; 
» § Incheerful talk we’!l gladfome fpend the | Nor hides your fields the blood empur- 
0 i night, ‘ pled ftream : 
ty And rofy morn fhall guide you with her | Here flows the wave that courts the 
- 7 light. filent dream ! 
t @ Al. Kind neighbour, as you afk, I | Hark how to fleep invites the water-fall? 
d say will obey ; To refit from heat your bufhy arbours 
it Your cheerful welcome fhall prolong my call. 
1e flay, . Atnight your cottage yields a faferetreat: 
al Whileev’ning fhadows flying pafsalong, | Near to the blazing fire you draw your 
d Till morning’s ufher’d by the warbling feat ; 
3 throng. And country cates afford a mild repaft ; 
re Cor. With joy, my ancient friend Ij Then on your couch your weary limbs 
, = now detain, you caft 4 
© But long, alas! you cannot here remain. | No fear of danyer fills your fettled minds 
y | Your country’s caufe draws you to} You give allcare and terror to the wind. 
“ia hoftile fields, Cor. The love of honour fires the 
Y Ps Where thine bright fwords, and flame warriouc’s breaft ; 
| thé moony fhields ; For this he toils, and facrifices reft. 
| MAaci, 1790. T 





‘ere 
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He wars not for bimfelf, but for his own, 

His country’s fafety, and his monarch’s 
throne ! - 

Infpir’d by this he bears aloft the thield, 

And boldly ruthes to the fighting field. 

On heaps of flaughter’d foes the victor 
treads, 

And wide deftruction all around him 
{fpreads. 

With pompous wreaths fee him return- 
ing crown’d ! ; 

Hark how his praife the neigh’bring hills 
refound ! 

Al. The thepherd fwain enjoys in- 

glorious eafe ; 

He courts the Mufes, and refounds their 
praife. 

His flocks he i. ads unto the winding vale, 

While ruddy morning breathes the cool- 
ing gale ; 

When fultry heat the parched ground 
invades, 

He leads them to the wood’s protecting 
fhades : 

Along the margin lies the cryflal pool, 

Their thirft to quench, and burning fides 
to cool : 

Reclin’d at eafe he views their fportful 
olay, 

And cme his labour with receding day. 

In innocence he lives, fears no alarms, 

Nor hears the brazen trumpet found to 
arms. 

Remov’d from courts, he knows not of 
deceit ; 

Unus'd to cringe and bow before the 
great: 

He one thing thinks, nor does another 
tell, ' 

And hates a liar as the gates of hell. 

Cor. What various ills from horrid 

war arile! 

The field is forag'd, and in ruin lies ; 

The peaceful village blazes in a flame ; 

Our fathers, fons, and ev’ry tender name, 


Behold them welt’ring in their reeking | 


gore ! 
Their eyes they clofe in death, and open 


them no more ! 


fields, 


' This, this alone wiil fill your foul with Bo 





;}@an’t give the gem—but may your Py 


And carries off the fruit rich Ceres yields; 


Wor ought remains but fire and fword 
invades : 
Que mech low’ folitudes, and wood- 
land thades 
In cloudy columns rol! into the fkies, 
Ap all that yielded joy fcr cver flics ! 
> 


' 
| 
' 


' Riches and honours, beauty, wealth 
War {weeps the grazing cattle from the | : ” 





But {ee the dew its noxious damp ext 
And down the weftern tkies the fan rs 


{cends ; 

From the blue mountains rufhes down 
the night, 

And evening Cynthia hides her filver 
light ; 

The nightingale complains from yonder 
grove, , 


And warbles out her tale of flighted love. «| 

No more in open fields muft we remain; 

See gath’ring o’er our heads the im- 
pending rain 

To fthady coverts flock the frighted i 
fheep ; : 


The founding forefts thurmur to the @ 


deep ; 

The fainting fteers now homeward bear 
the yoke, 

And from my cot afcends the curling 
{moke ; 


There while the fhades obfcure the rs 


gloomy fky, a 
In peaceful flumbers on our beds we'll lie, 
And when Aurora purples o'er theeaft, 7 
We'll break from flumber, and from 
gentle reft, X 
And then we’ll part : you to th’ embat- 
tled plain, 
I tomy fheep, a fimple fhepherd fwain-) © 


JuveEnts. f 


FA 





sTFraA BR ZA Ss, 


On CONTENT. 


CONTENT’s the greateft bleffing 
man-can find, 
It cheers the heart, and animates the 
mind $ ae 
When friends forfake thee, and whe 7 
riches fly, ae 







joy. 


and fame, 


hearts inflame, 
Thank heav’n for what you have, deft 7 
no more ; a 


This is content—which proves 2 com 7 
ftant fore. : # 
Yorickts 
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L° winter’s gone with all its train 
Of noxious damps, winds, froft and 
rain, 
And /pring’s gay charms return ; 
All nature now reviving fee, 
Each naked plain and leaflefs trec, 
No longer feem to mourn. 


The fun emits his potent ray 

To se Sg brighten, warm the day, 
Toclothe each vale and fteep ; 

The fwain refumes his pipe and crook, 

And feeks the meadows—long forfook, 
To tend his joyful theep. 


The winged choir exulting fly, 

Their loud melodious notes apply, 
And waken mirth around ; 

Each fhrub and fragrant flower blows ; 

The violet, cowflip, and primrofe, 
All vie to deck the ground. 


Soft Zephyr with its gentle breeze, 
Now fans the flowers and waves the 
trees, 

The brooks clear warbling flow ; 
The farmer ftraight forfakes the flail, 
And ruddy morn doth joyful hail, 

To yoke his team or plough. 


Yet ah ! thefe vernal charms are vain 
Compar’d with what for man remain, 
In thofe moft blifsful plains ; 
Where /pring cternal charms the fight, 
Kefplendent day o’erpow’rs the night, 
And joy for ever reigns. 
CLERICUS. 





ELEGIAC SONNET, 
(From the Modern Hebrew.) 
By W. Hamicton Rerp. 


MOURN fons of Lefi, fince dere’s no 
reprieve, 


Dat can put off poor Moufhou’s ty- 
ing hour ; 
Vat fignifies de vitnefs! no relieve! 
De teeves hard-hearted tink dey take 
the lour * 
Ve know he vas cood Chew, tho’ he 
voud puy 
De bad thilane and tings by candlelight. 
Vat den! de fnogo $6 he voud ne’er 
pafs by, 


Nor itir de fire of de } Friday night ! 








sm OY; 


He vas perfuade de Chews of all de earth, 
De cholen people vas—de fav’rite race, 
To get de moneys or de money’s worth, 
Vat de vife Rabbi means in every 
lace ; {{wear 

Caught in de fact he hang for he voud 
Py Caut Amightees it vas never there! 
Isaac Bar Aprattum, 
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® Money. § Synagogue. 
} Commencement of the Sabbath.’ 





The SICK MUSE. 
iF wafted by labour, if ficken’d by 


ain, 
The toils of the body infeeble the brain ; 
She tries all her arts of invention to 
fhow, [ moves flow, 
But dull flow the fpirits, and fancy 
You may ftill ftrive to force her (but do 
as you pleafe) (her difeafe. 
The Mufe, when diforder’d, will {peak 
If the ftarts a gay fubject, the ends with 
a figh ; 
And, tho’ fair paints the face, marks 
with jaundice the eye; 
Whcen lilies, and rofes, and violets the 
paints, [complaints ; 
She thinks but too much of her many 
And whifpers the poet, tho’ jocund his 
verie, { hearfe. 
The car of his Mufes fmells ftrong of a 
She thews the fick wing, {till the more 
fhe prefumes, [the plumes ! 
And tho’ gaudy the trappings, how fable 
What colours, fhe cries, o’er yon rofe- 
bud are fpread? [ties aredead! . 
But a cold nipping froft, and thofe beau- 
How charming the weather ! how tepid 
the air ! [ flare ; 
Thus pleas’d the goes on with a refolute 
But ftarting, the fighs, and looks fearful - 
ly round; {hollow found ? 
If the winds fhould arife, what was that 
The winter fcarce paft, may return to . 
our colt, [be loft.! 
And all this gay banquet of nature 
But my Nancy appears, and the mounts 
on the wing [ fing ; 
Keep down, little cherub, nor venture to 
For the higher you fore, alas ! what may 
betall ! | further you fall. 
And fhould you prove weak, why the 
Then down with your pen, and younced 
not be taught, f boughe. 
That invention cannot by a fick Mufe be 
JE GER. 
T 2 F o- 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


' Rome, Fan. 24. 

HE has called a general meet- 

ing of the holy conclave, which is 
fixed to be held on Wednefday the 24th 
of next month, a day of humiliation, te 
confider of the prefent fituation of the 
church, under the various edicts of the 
Catholic nations lately iffued againft the 
clergy, particularly in France and the 
oer provinces, to which laft his ponti- 
fical highnefs means to fend a cardinal 
vifitor, with full power on ecclefiaftical 
matters, as {90n as they have completed 
their new conftitution. 

Paris, Feb. 8. The prefumptive 
heir to the crown has fince the sth inft. 
worn the national uniform. 

Paris, Feb. 14. The national aflemb- 
ly finally came to the refolution of dif- 

lving the monaftic houfes. The de- 
cree was as follows : 

** The national aflembly decree, as 2 
conflitutional article, that the law will 
nolonger recognize the folemn monaftic 
vows of ons of either fex. They 
declare, in confequence, that the regular 
orders and congregations, in which fuch 
vows are taken, are, and thal! henceforth 
remain, fuppreffed, and under no pre- 
tence fhall be capable of re-eftaLlifhment 
in France for the future. 

* All the individuals of either fex, 
now living in the cloifters, may depart 
therefrom by making their declaration 
to the municipality of the place; there 
fhalibe provided, immediately on their 
quitting the place, an adequate penfion; 
and in like manner houfes thal! be pro- 
vided for the reception of thofe who 
may not be difpofed to profit from the 
prefent decree. J hey moreover declare, 
that no change ‘hall for the prefzut take 
place in regard to houfes charged with 


the public education, nor to houfes of 


charity. 

** The female religious may remain 
in the houfes where they are at this time; 
as the national affembly except them 
exprefsly from the decree which obliges 
the religious to unite feveral hoyfes into 
one.” 

Ghent, Feb. 14. General Van der 
Merfch having requefled of the war- 
ofice at Bruffels a reinforcement of 





troops for the advanced pofts, and to 
aires the the columns of the main army, 
the province of Flanders alone is to fur. 
nith them, viz. Ghent, Bruges, Oude. 
nardey &c. The number will be soto 
men and fix pieces of cannon. Part of 
them are already gone, Befides the 
above number, there are 2500 in the 
towns, who only wait for their cloath. 
inge The whole of the above troops 
have undergone a general review, and 
the officers have the greateft hopes of 
them. 

Paris, Feb. 18. This day, after 
reading the minutes, the prefident an. 
nounced a letter from Monfieur le Duc 
D’Orleans, addrefled to the national 
afflembly, which was as follows : 

London, Feb. 13. 
*€ Monfieur le Prefident. 

s¢ Having obtained leave of abfence 
from the national affembly on the 4th of 
Odtober laft, 1 have been employed 
fince that time in the accomplifhment of 
thofe objects entrufted to me by his ma- 
jefty, and have direéted all my efforts to 
promote the advantage of the nation, 
and the glory of the king ; but though 
at a diftance from the fcene of your des 
liberations, my heart and foul are prefent 
in your auguft afflembly, of which I ef- 
teem it my higheft honour to be a mem- 
ber.—And, permit me to fay, that I 
have anxioufly attended to your labori+ 
ous duties, and have always had the 
good fortune to find my own fentiments 
expreffed in your decrees.—I heartily 
coincide in thofe fentiments of love and 


refpect repeatedly offered to his ma- | 


jety, who, without any attendants but 
is virtues—without any view but a fin- 
cere love of the people, united himfelf 
with the reprefentatives of the nation, 
to ftrengthen that happy regeneration 
which will redound to the future glory 
and honour of France. 

** Tt was natural, that on that memo- 
rable day every member of the affembly 
fhould make a public avowal of the prit 
ciples of his conduct. The only con- 
folation I have in not participating if 
fuch important fervices, is, that I have 
here been not wholly ufelefs to my 
country. 
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* In thefe circumftances I entreat you 
to fupplicate the aflembly on my part, 
that they would accept of my formal 
acceffion to the oath taken by the mem- 
bers on the 4th inftant.—I do therefore 
fwear to be faithful te the nation, the 
laws, and the king; and to maintain 
to the utmoft of my power the conftita- 
tion decreed by the affembly, and fanc- 
tioned by the king.—By which I enforce, 
as far as in my power, the decree of the 
4th inftant. 

‘¢ And I am happy to be in perfect 
unifon with that body in fentiment and 
principles. 

‘Tam, with refpedt, 

M. le Prefident, 
Your very humble and obliged fervant, 
. L. P. J. DDORLEANS.,” 
Depute a |’Affemblée Nationale. 

Rome, Feb. 19. Caglioftro is con- 
demned to be burnt. His wife, and the 
French capuchin who went with him, 
are alfo included in the fame fentence. 
Caglioftro’s ftory is well known: he 
was a Neapolitan, his wife is a Roman. 
The evidence on which he is thus con- 
* demned, was intercepted letters; all 
ys proving his purpofes to be feditious, to 

| raife fimilar infurrections at Rome as at 
Paris. His age was 57. 

Paris, Feb. 19. This day the aflemb- 
ly were chiefly engaged on the mode of 
providing for the religious. —After fome 
debate the afflembly deereed as follows : 
‘¢ That a diflin&tion fhould be obferved 
betwixt thofe who were beneficed, and 
thofe who were not ; but this fhould not 
extend to regular curates, who fhould be 
treated as fecular curates ; that a larger 
naar fhould be beflowed on the regu- 

ar abhes, having jurifdidiion, than ov 
the common friars.” 


“me 
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After fome debate on the fums proper 
to be beftowed in annual penfions, the 
affembly made the following decree : 

** The national affembly decree, that 
every friar, who thall declare his refolu- 
tion to leave his monaftery, thall be en- 
tituled to an annual penfion, reckoning 
from the day of his leaving it, in.the 
proportions following, viz. To mendi- 
cants under the age of 50, 700 livres 5 
to thofe above 50, but under 70, 800 
livres ; to thofe above 70, 1000 livres. 

“And with regard to the monks not 
mendicants, goo livres to thofe under 
50 3 1000 livres to thofe above so, and 
}under 70; and 1200 livres to thole 
above 70. 

*¢ That the Jefuits refident in France, 
who held either benefices or penfions 
from the ftate, fhould receive fuch addi- 
tional fum, as fhould make them equal 
to the other religious of the fame clais 
with themfelves.” 

Vienna, Feb. 26. February 20, Jofeph 
II, emperor of Germany, clofed his ca- 
reer of empire and ambition, in the 49th 
year of his age, in the 26th year of his 
reign as emperor of the Romans, and 
the soth as king of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia. 

He was twice married ; to a princefs 
of Parma, and>a princeis of Bavaria ; 
bnt having left no iffue, the hereditary 
dominions of the houfe of Aufiria devolve 
on his brother Leopold Jofeph, grand. 
duke of Tufcany. 

The evening preceding the death of 
the emperor, the archduchefs Elizabeth, 
confort of the grand-duke ef Tufcany’s 
fon,'and the emperor’s nephew, after 
being brought to-bed of a prince, ex- 
pired. 















Edinburgh, Feb. 5. 
YESTERDAY a moft tremendous 
fire broke out in the weft pavillion 
of the beautiful feat of the earl of Mo- 
ray, at Dunnybrink, which entirely 
confamed that wing, together with the 
furniture therein. 
16. A court of aldermen was held 
yefterday at Guildhall ; the lord mayor, 
recorder, and pinctcen alderman were 
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prefent, when the lord mayor comrou- 
nicated to the court, a third letter he 
had written to the right hon. William 
Wyndham Grenville, one of his ma- 
jefty’s principal fecretaries of ftate, upon 
the fubject of removing the Bank-guard, 
with the anfwer thereto, which were 
read. ‘This bafinefs eaufed much de- 
bate, and feveral very able fpeeches en- 
fued, tending in general to perfuade his 
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lordthip to defift contending with go- 
verninent on the above occafion, and to 
ive up the correfpondence. His lord- 
hhip fpoke feveral times, delivering his 
mion and explaining his motives. 
The court refolved to requeft his lord- 
fhip to proceed no further therein until 
the court had fully deliberated on, and 
confidered the fame. 

20. The new dock, excavated from 
the folid rock, at the king’s yard at Ply- 
mouth, was opened laft week, and the 
Europa, of so guns, taken in to be 
repaired. 

The Royal Society have formed a plan 
of a moft extenfive nature, for promot- 
ing difcoveries in thofe parts of Africa, 
at prefent leaft known. 

he firft condugt of this fcheme is 
committed to a Mr. Walwyn, late a 
chief magiftrate of Bruges, and Mr. 
Hercules Crdenead, an Englith gentle- 
man of the faculty. They embarked a 
fortnight fince for Marfeilles, where they 
are to take fhipping for Tunis, and from 
thence endeavour to penetrate into the 
interior parts of the country. 

Their refearches are not to be confin- 
ed to any particular objet ?— Natural 
hiltory, botany, antiquities, and, above 
all, commerce, are to engage their at- 
tention. ‘The fcheme is patronifed by 
government, and it is faid, hopes are 
entertained, that, from thefe enquiries, 
fech difcoveries will be made, as may 
compentfate, in fome degree, for the de- 
clining trade of Afia. a“ 

The gentlemen have almoft unlimited 
powers ; whenever near the coaft, the 
confuls have direCtions to afford them 
every affiftance ; andthey are at liberty 
to return, whenever convinced that fuch 
a fep is neceflary. 

24. In the morning a man, in a very 
mean garb, went to the porter’s lodge 
at Buckingham-houfe, demanding ad- 
mittance to the king and queen, for 
whom he faid he had letters from the 
Lord. He had a paper in his hand, 
which he faid contained three epiftles 
from God. On his becoming unruly, 
he was taken into cuftody, and carried 
t0 Tothill-fields bridewell. 

as. About eight o'clock in the even- 
mg, 3 fire broke out at Pedlars-acre, 
Lambeth, which continued burning with 
xreat violence till twelve, during which 
time ot burnt molt of the buildings on 





Burnhana’s coal. wharf, and three houfes 








iu Bridze-ftreet, befides damaging feve. 
ral others. At four o’clock the next: 
morning a ftack of chimnies fell, and 
overwhelmed, ‘it is fuppofed upwards of 
20 perfons, 11 of whom were dng out in 
the forenoon of yelterday, feven of them 
dead, and the others very dangeroufly 
wounded. 

Dublin, Feb. 26, Monday aft the 
celebrated Barrington, who fo narrowly 
efcaped execution in London a fhort time 
finces arrived from Holyhead in one of 
the packet-boats. He firft embarked at 
Liverpool with capt. Power, and on the 
paflage, by a moft polite and conciliating 
addrefs, ingratiated himfelf very mach 
into the efteem of the paflengers.. During 
fome particular attentions to a lady in. 
difpofed through’ the roughnefs of the 
fea, he found means to pick her pocket 
of a purfe containing 28 guineas ; not- 
withfanding his genteel and f{pecious ape 

arance, the fair one accufed him direét- 
ly of the theft, and he found bimfelf ne- 
ceffitated to fubmit to examinatioa, 
though not without complaining ia 
pointed terms of his wounded feelings 


and offended refpectability on fuch a /~ 


fufpicion. The money was not got in | 
his poffeffion, but on a clofe fearch was 
found undiminifhed in one of the beds, 
March 1. James Cannon, a native 
of the Ifle of Man, was apprehended for 
flealing the colours of the firft regiment 
of guards, from St.-James’s. He was 
taken to Bow-ftreet, and underwent an 
examination ; where he feemed to betray 
fymptoms of infanity ; and on being 
further interrogated, faid, there were | 
traitors in England, by fome of whom 
he had beenemployed, and that to-mor- 


row he would difcover thofe who had 7 


put him on. 


3- A purfer in the navy has prepared hed 
a code of fignals for the admiralty, on 2 


plan equally fimple and ingenious, with 
12 flags only. ‘This plan is fufceptible of | 
expreffing thoufands of fignifications by 
being difplayed on the moft confpicuows 
parts of a thip ; and by an eafy mechat F 
ical device, they are made to change 7 
almoft perpetually, thereby rendermg © 

them of no ufe in the event of their falk 7 

ing into the enemy’s hands. sl 

A general court of proprietors Wa 


held at the Eaft India houfe in Leadew © 4 


hall fireet, to ballot for a director of tht © 
Eaft India company, in the room of the 7 
late Jofeph Sparkes, ¢fq. deceafed. TH 7 
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candidates were J. Pardoe, jun. efq. and 
captain S. Williams. 

The ballot was taken as ufual in the 
court-room, and began at nine o'clock in 
the morning, and clofed at fix in the 
evening. 

At half paft nine o’clock the numbers 
on the ballot were declared to them as 
follows, after having gone through the 
hands of the f{crutineers as ufual : 

S. Williams, efq. — 643 
J. Pardoe, efg. —— 418 


Majority — 225 

Upon which S. Williams, efg. was 
declared to be duly elected. 

This day the right honourable George 
Evelyn vifcount Falmouth, and the right 
honourable Dudly Ryder, comptroller 
of his majefty’s houfhold, were, by his 
. majefty’s command, fworn of his ma- 
jefty’s moft honourable privy-council, 
and took their places at the board ac- 
cordingly. 

Whitehall, March6. The king has 
been pleafed to nominate, conftitute, and 
appoint the right hon, W. Wyndham 
Grenville, one of his majefty’s principal 
fecretaries of ftate, the right hon. W. 
Pict, chancellor of his majelty’s exche- 
quer, the right hon. H. Dundas, the right 
hon. Con. J. lord Mulgrave, of the king- 
dom of [reland, the right hon. lord Fred. 
Campbell, and the right hon. Dudley 
Ryder, to be his majefty’s commiffioners 
for the affairs of India. 


SHERIFFS appointed by his majefty in 
Council for the year 1790, viz. 


Cambridge and Huntingdon, Tho. 
Ground, of Whittlefea, efq.—Hereford, 
J.Scudamore Lechmere, of Fownhope, 
efq.—Bedfordthire, Ja. Metcalf, of Rox- 
ton houfe, efg.—Yorkhhire, Cha. Dun- 
combe, the younger, of Duncombe 
Parke; efq. 


AMENDMENTS. 
Derbyfhire, Tho. Macklin Wilfon to 
be Tho. Wilfon, of Derby, efq.—Lei- 
cefterfhire, Ed. Wigley Hartop to be Ed. 
Hartop Wigley, of Little Dalby, efg. 
BIRTHS. 


Feb. 8. The lady H. Saffory, efq. of 
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Great Bedwin, of a fon.—The lady of 
Ja. Keene, efg. of Upminfter, of a 
daughter.—The lady of W. Pollard, 
efq. of Henley-upon-Thames, of a 
daughter.—The lady of Tho. Travers, 
efq. of Perfhore, Worceiterhhire, of a fou. 
—14. The lady of R. Athfield, efq. of 
Wallingford, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


Feb. ta. J. Hill, efq. of Finchley, to 
mifs Nocol, of the Hyde, Hendon.—J. 
Muzzel, efg. of Horfham, Suffex, to mifs 
Tilly.—H. Woodward, efq. of Aldbo- 
rough, to mifs Petty. —J. Elwes, efq. of 
Stoke, Suffolk, to Mrs. Haynes.—Dr. 
Stark Robertfon, phyfician of Bath, : to 
mils Reid.—Rev. J. Sherman, Je¢turer 
of St. Clement. Danes, to mifs Martha 
Tafh Bullivant, of Wymondham-hall, 
Leicefterfhire.—-W. Burne, efq. of Great 
Ruffel-ft. to mifs Hynde.—Jof. Ewer, 
efq. of Ealing, to mifs Roberts. —Edward 
Sankey, efq. adjutant of the 7th reg. of 
light dragoons, to mifs Fremoult.—Capt. 
Ruthven, of Hampton, Middlefex, to 
mifs Brown, of Moulfey, Surry.—Ph. 
Carte, cfq. of Richmond, Yorkthire, to 
mifs Willet.—Ja. Bell, efg. of Queen’s- 
place, Kenfington, tomifs Kennedy, of 
Chelfea.—J. Mortimer, efq. of Thames 
Ditton, to mifs Ratcliff, of Church-ft. 
Weftminfter.— Kirton, efq of 
Great Prefcot-ft. Goodman’s-fields, to 
mifs Tunttall, of London-ft. Ratcliffe. 
— Rd. Everett, efq. of Loughborough, to 
mifs Gorges.—J. Saunders, efq. ot Ed- 
ward-ft. Portman-fq. to mifs Chaliners, 
of Chelfea.—20. Ph. Lybbe Powys, ef. 
of the rft troop of grenadier guards, to 
mifs Louifa Mitchell, of Culham-court, 
Berks. —The rev. Edw. Chriftian, of 
Brancalter, Norfolk, to mifs Robina 
Morthland, of Rindmuir, near G!afgow. 
—Tho. Martin, efq. of Saffron Walden, 
to mils Elea. Amey, of Palfham.—Am. 
St. John,.efq. to mifs Hamlyn, of Clo- 
velly-court, Devon.—Ja. Markes, efq. 
of Nottingham, to mils Paley.—Richard 
Barwell, efg. of Ipfwich, to mifs Ford- 
ham.—27. H. Otway, efq. of Caftle- 
Otway, Ireland, to mifs Cave, of Stam- 
ford Halein, Lincolothire.— Ben Henry 
Latrobe, efq. of Great Titchfield-ft. 
Mary le-borne, to mifs Lydia, Sellon, 
of St. James’s, Clerkenwell.—J. Waller, 
efg. of Caftletown, Limerick, to mifs 
Oliver, 
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Oliver.—W. Gabhert. efq. of Catherline, | 


Limerick, to mifs Waller, of Caftle- 
waller, Tipperary.— Miles Sandy:, efq. 
of Grcithwaite - hall, Lancathire, to 
mifs Cranfton.—William Nevil, efq. 
of New Bond-fireet, to mifs Somer- 
ville. — James Barton, efq. of Conduit- 
ftreet to milfs Paxton. — March 3. The 
hon. Mr. Montague, to mils Becking- 
ham, of Portman-fq.—12. J. Houghton 
Rich, efg. to mifs Sa. Woodray, eldeft 
daughter of Mr. Richard Woodray, of 
Ardfley.—Tho. Mitchell, efq. of Ly- 
mington, to mils Rogers. —J. Croft, jun. 
efq. to mifs Shepherd, of Upper Char- 
Jotte-ft.—H. Sloper, efg. ot Staines, to 
mifs Wilfon.—Ja. Harris, efq. of Hack- 
ney, to mils Long. 
DEATHS. 

Feb. 7. Mr. Smith, reCtor of Swindon, 
and Codford St. Mary’s, Wilts.— —— 
Rowlands, efq. of Lambeth.—The rev. 
Mr. Abrams, of North-ft.- Fer, Stan- 
hope, efq. of Beverley, Yorkhhire.— Mrs. 
Nicho's, of Jermyn-ft. St. James’s.— 
Cha. Gaymond, efq. of Northampton.— 
Moftyn, eig. of Segroit, Den- 
bighthire, North Wales.—Rich. Ingle 
Fortefcue, efq. colleétor of the cuftoms 
of Exeter.—Sir Ab. If. Elton, bart. of 
Bath. —P. Ryves Hawker, efq. of Long- 
yarith, Hants. And. Pringle, efq. of 
Sriftol.—Fra. Hil, efq. of Abingdon.— 
‘Tho. Johafon, efg. of Gainiborough.— 
Mrs. Ward, of Canterbury.—W. Wa- 
ters, efq. of Devonhhire-ft,—Capt. Fra. 
fer, of Lambeth.—Col. Bettefworth, of | 
the royal Irith.—Hon. Lyttelton, | 
fecond fon of ld. Weftcote.—H. Turvey, 
efg. of Leeds. —Er. Kramer, of his ma- 
jeity’s German office.—Mifs Jean Gra. 
ham, of Duchray, Scotland.—J. Wilfon, 
efg. of Glafgow.—Dr J. Gordon, of | 
Aberdeen. — Dionyfius Thom pfon, efy. of | 
Leith.—If. Dent, efq. of Birchin-iane. | 
—-Ed. Sutton, efg. of Winchelter.— | 
Capt. Hamer, of the tiull invalids.—1 5. | 
The lady of fir Hungeiford Hofkyns, | 
bart.~-16. Mrs. Seawel!, of Gower-ft. 
Bedford fq.— Mrs. Palk of Afhburton. | 
—~Mr. Fra. Turner, reGor of All-faints 
with St. Nicholas, South Elmham, Suf- | 
folk, —ao. H. Symmonds, efa. of New- 
ington, Surs y--- Mrs. Hodgton, of Croy- | 
don.—J. Lewkener, efg. of Metktham. | 
-~Mr. Davis, rector of Stourton. upon- 
Wye, Herefordib.--Mr. Mat. Audley, | 


——— 














curate of Rotherhithe —Mrs. Thomas, 
of Baglan, Glamorganhh.—The Lady 
of the rev. Ed. Auriol Hay Drummond, 
—Mr. Ja. Buckland, of Paternofter. 
row.—Mrs. Terrick, widow of the late 
bifhop of London.—The lady of the late 
Ar. Forbes, member for Ratoath, in 
Ireland.--Ra. Thicknefle, M. }. of 
Wigan, Lancafhire.—The lady of Day, 
Boyn, efg. of Great Winchefter-it.. 
Ja. Lloyd, efq. of Shrewfbury.—Tho, 
Tarrant, efq. of Salifbury.—Ja. Cooke, 
efq. of Colchefter.—Ph. Moore, efq. of 
Walthamftow.—H. Bond, efg. of King. 
fton-upon-Thames.—21. Mre. Tuting, 
of Partney, Lincolnthire.—27. Sir Jofh, 
Rowley, bart. vice admiral of the White. 


|-—Mifs Martha Hawkins, of Athford, 


Kent. —Rd. Biffle Riland, rector of Sut. 
ton Coldfield.—Dan. Minet, efq. F.R.S, 


and F.A.S. of Grofvenor-ft.—Capt. R, , 
Martin, of the Lady-Jane, in the Anti- * | 


gua trade.— Mrs. Champion, of the Po- 
lygon, Southampton.--Mrs. Hingefton, 
of New North-ft. Red-lion-fq.—Mifs 
Marg. Anne Ferguffon, of Red-lion-fq, 
—Rd. Hind, D. D. vicar of Rochdale, 


Yorkihire. ~The lady of J. Richards ef, — 


of Cardiff, Glamorganfhire.—Lady Lin- 


dores.—J. Vere, efq. receiver-general of 77 


the Jand-tax for Norfolk.—The lady of 


R. Morris, efq. of Swanfea, South | 
Wales.—Dr. Ainitie, phyfician, of Ken- | 


dal.—The lady of Rd. Hughes, efq. of 
Lincolns-inn,—Ja. Stokes, efq. of Nor- 
wich.—H. Fenton, efq. of Brewer-ft. 
—Tho. Dawfon, efq. of Hackney.—W. 
Conyers, efq. of Piccadilly.— ——= 
Kinnerfley, efy. of Cold Bath-fields.— 
March 6. Miis Wilkie, of Foulden— 


The lady of W. Dobfon, efq. of Mont- | 


pellier- row, Twickenham.—J. Blackall, 


e(q. of Great Hazeley.—N. Bond, ef | 
of Bath.—Ed. Angles, efq. of Maid- 
ftone. -R. Macaleiter, efq. late of the | 
Ear! Fitzwilliam India fhip.—Tho. Sew. | 


ard, M. A. canon refidentiary of the 


cathedral of Lichfield.—The lady of W. 9 


Ilbert, efq. of Bowrinfleigh, Devon 
Co. Dorlet, rector of Eyam, Derbyfh. 
Highmore, fg. of Wincheap, 
Kent.—J. Campley, eiq. of Norwich— 
H. Albert, efy. Sevenoak.—Rd. Ford; 
efq. of New Bond-ft.—Pet. Baker, eff. 
of Lynn.—1at. Dr. Sa. Hallifax, bithop 





(oF St. Afaph.—16. R. Adair, efq. furs 


geon to the royal hofpiral at Chelfea. 
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